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Clock-Wise Chat 


A new year—a new date line (or an 
old one with the last digit smudged)— 
new hope, new ambitions for the future 
—thankfulness for the past year’s joys. 

. How the thoughts rush in as we 
substitute a crisp new wall calendar for 
the faded old one, or discard last year’s 
scratched-up desk calendar and replace 
it with a challenging blank one. Quite 
unperturbed by all these goings-on is the 
elock on the wall. But if you want to 
see an unperturbed clock, you should see 
a time clock. 

A time clock has no sense of human 
relations; it has no heart, only hands 
and a face, with a slot in its head. 
You’re late (Junior spilt his milk and 
your clothes got in the path of the 
deluge). You tell the clock your 
troubles. It says nothing. You punch 
it, ‘‘8:11’’ it mechanically records. 
Wrong tactics! You sing its praises 
with quotations: ‘‘Time’s the king of 
men.’’ ‘Time is the great physician.’’ 
«¢ . . the stuff life’s made of.’’ Next 
time you’re late, you dash up to the 
clock and courteously state your case. 
Unperturbed, it answers: ‘‘8:15.’’ 


@ This issue. ... Please forgive us if 
we say, ‘‘A lot of timely articles.’’ But 
read ... and see! With the new year, 
a new series of articles on vocations. 
The first—A Christian in Politics—by 
one. For parents who want to make a 
New-Year self-analysis: How Grown-up 
Are You? For families with teen-age 
sons: Facing Up to Military Service. 
For parents of little children: The 
Peace of Our Children; the worship 
pages; two children’s stories. For every- 
one: For a Safe New Year—at Home; 
Family Life in India; books on Africa. 
Special treat, on page 20: a black- 
and-white reproduction of a beautiful 
painting, ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ by the 
American artist J. Gari Melchers. The 
original hangs in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. * 


Our Cover.—See page 34. 


Next Month... 


With just a few ticks left before 
presstime, let’s look at next month’s 
titles: The Christian in Medicine; Youth 
and Drug Addiction; The Richest Man 
in the Graveyard (by one who refused 
the role); You Can Help War-Tense 
Youth; Homework for Ma and Pa (real 
help for parents). And more! But the 
clock is unperturbed! The ticks are all! 


Picture Credits : 
Aschen-Brenner Studio, cover 3; Eva 
Luoma, page 1; Devaney, pages 2, 8, 26; 
Gedge Harmon, page 5 3 George Harris 
from Black Star, page 17; Elizabeth 
Hibbs from Monkmeyer, page 29; Frank 
B. Ross, page 80. i (es 
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Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the 


first earth had passed away, and the sea was no more. And I saw the holy city, 


new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride | 3 


adorned for her husband; and I heard a great voice from the throne saying, 


vu 


“Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them, and they — 


‘2 shall be his people, and God himself will be with them; he will wipe away every 
4 > t — ‘ * : 


ar 


tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there be 4% 
mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for the former things have passe 
away.” 
And he who sat upon the throne said, “Behold, I make all things nev 


for these words are trustworthy and true.” a. : 


> 
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A devoted Christian ‘‘must always be prepared to stand on 


Bs! S FULL DEVOTION to Christ 
~ compatible with an active career 
in polities? The answer to that 
question is yes. But the task of 
_ the Christian in polities is not an 
; pyeasy one. 
, The chureh and Christians gen- 
erally owe much to the institutions 
democracy. Only in a free 
iety can truly Christian rela- 
+ peships among groups of people 
be developed. Only im a free 


ut | polities ina “democracy is 
ss of compromise. It is a 
of reconciling the differ- 
ewpoint of many groups 
re ‘ests and of fusing them 


e his own way com- 


ito oe Soa policy. No 


his Christian principles and to go down to defeat if need be.’’ 
oe Well might the author punctuate his words with forensic 
gestures of the man shown here. 


expect no long or continuously | 
““suecessful’’ political career. He 
must always be prepared to stand 
on his Christian principles and to 
go down to defeat if need be. 

Now, when we speak of ‘‘Chris- 
tians,’’ we mean people who have 
given unqualified allegiance to 
Christ and his two great command- 
ments—people who endeavor to ex- 
press practically the full implica- 
tions of the gospel teachings in all 
phases of their lives. 

When such people decide, as they 
sometimes do, that it is their Chris- 
tian duty either to accept a govern- 
mental appointment or to run, for 
election to political office, they 
need some principles to which they 
can relate their action. They need ~ 


principles derived di ectly from | 


of which they can su 
- their own actions. — 


District, 1937-47 ; 
by Richard M. Nixon 


By JERRY VOORHIS 


A.B., Yale; A.M., Claremont 


S. Representatiwe 
12th California 
succeeded 
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HRISTIAI 


problems and decisions of modern 
polities ? 


Principle of Human 
Brotherhood 


First is the principle of human 
brotherhood. The Christian in a 
position of political responsibility 
ean certainly ask himself whether 
this, that or the other act or meas- 
ure will or will not advance the 


cause of human brotherhood. Some- — 


times the issue is clear enough. 
Sometimes the issues are so con- 


fused that it is hard to decide 


which course is the right one from 
the Christian viewpoint. 
least this is one principle which is 


so basic to every teaching of Christ _ ‘ . 
that we can say that political meas- 


ures which tend to erect barriers 
between people or to perpetuate or 


ereate artificial distinetions be- 
tween them are unchristian, whoreaa ae 


as measures which tend to break | 
down barriers, distinctions _ and — 


special privileges are in accord _ a 4 


with the mind of Christ. 


Every Christian is 
: oe one 


But at 


Here, a Christian in politics presents a practical all-party platform 


on een true Christians will want to take their stand. 
Unlike political party platforms, it is not to be disregarded 


after elections. 


And its principles apply in local 


precinct or international assembly. 


\ Pouirics 


Principle of Mutual Aid 


The second principle is not un- 
like the first one. It is the prin- 
eiple of mutual aid. Upon volun- 
tary mutual aid are built most of 
the truly Christian relationships 
among people. So, if any political 
measure or law or decision encour- 
ages the practice of mutual aid 
among groups of people, it is, from 
the Christian standpoint, a good 
and worth-while measure. But if 
it has the opposite effect, restrict- 
ing such opportunities or erecting 
barriers in their way, then it is bad 
from the Christian point of view. 
A whole political program could 
be built on this one principle. In- 
deed, many programs now in ef- 
fect in our country, some with 
government encouragement—more 
without—depend for their success 
upon a high degree of willingness 
on the part of the people to render 
mutual aid to one another. 

In a world shrunk in size, what 
each one does takes on greater, not 
less, importance. The Christian 


in polities should therefore heed 
the words of Jesus: ‘‘You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself’’ 
(Matt. 19:19). 


Principle of God’s 
Intended Use 


The third principle which can 
give the Christian in politics a 
guidepost for his action may be 
called the ‘‘Principle of God’s 
Intended Use.’’ Since the whole 
earth and all of its riches, and 
the resources of the mind of man 
as well, are the gifts of God to his 
children, it becomes the Christian’s 
duty to find out God’s intended 
use of each natural resource and of 
each human invention, and then to 
do what he can to see that it is 
devoted to that use. 

Many examples of the applica’ 
tion of this principle could be 
given. For example, we may be 
sure that the fertility of the soil 
was intended as a means of sustain- 
ing life, not only of this genera- 
tion but of the many, many more 
to follow. We may be sure it is 
contrary to God’s will, therefore, 
to permit that fertility to be wasted 
or eroded. We may be sure, again, 
that the power of falling water 
and the wealth of the forests were 
intended to bless all men rather 
than to be exploited by a few. 
And what about the institutions 
men have created, such as the in- 
stitution of constitutional govern- 
ment? The authors of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence 
said that governments are insti- 
tuted among men to protect their 
rights to ‘‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ We may be 


‘sure, may we not, that God’s in- 
‘tended use of this invention of his 
children is no less than that. We 


may be sure he looks upon govern- 
ment, not aS an engine of oppres- 
sion upon the many by a few self- 
appointed rulers, but. rather as a 
means of tempering the inordinate 
power of the strong and of assur- 
ing to the ordinary people of the 
earth a fair chance at a full, de- 
eent life. And, finally, it is cer- 
tain that when God endowed each 
atom of his universe with a latent 
power that beggars description, he 
had no intention that it be used 
for the destruction of the human 
race. The Christian in polities, 
therefore, is called upon to do 
everything in his power to estab- 
lish an order of peace in the world 
and to protect that order against 
every threat. 


Christian Influence Needed 
at Local Level 


Then there are some self-evident 
duties—and opportunities—for the | 
Christian in polities. One of them 
is to pursue a policy of honest 
dealing. Another is to combat vice 
and erime. Still another is to give © 
assurance to children that they will — 
have a decent environment in — 
which to grow to manhood or — 
womanhood. All these are pri-_ 
marily the concern of local govern- 
ment. And indeed it is in loea 


(Continued on page 47.) ; 


cr YOUR CHILD were picking 
a parent, would he pick you? 
If your adolescent could, would he 
hunt other parents? Don’t worry, 
you are probably in no great 
danger of repudiation. Blood is 
thicker than water, and the truth 
of the matter is that few adoles- 
eents would want to admit they 


are attached to the wrong family. 


5" 


' « 
ts 
rc 
A 


as a father or mother. 
less, these questions open interest- 


You can depend upon your young- 


sters to rise up with a touch of 
family sentiment and defend you 
Neverthe- 


B. ing possibilities, and some of us 


may be better parents if we give 
- them serious consideration. 


In making the self-analysis re- 


quired to answer the two questions 
just propounded, you will ulti- 
mately be 


confronted with a 
~ troublesome third: How grown- 


up are you? Since this is the crux 
of the matter, square your shoul- 
ders, grip the arms of your chair, 


ake a good long look at your- 
if under a penetrating light. 

fo be grown-up is an essential 
es, of eal successful 


nie, ‘especially of is 
and of ge ales 


_ Young 
ap 


By ISAAC K. BECKES 


President 
Vincennes University 


New Year’s Day is a good time toask . . . 


How GROWN-UP are vou? — 


wrangling parents? Children can- 
not find a real sense of personal 
security in homes torn by emo- 
tional upheavals. Young people 
are ashamed to have friends know 
that their parents are not grown- 
up. Pride in the home is missing. 
The bloom of love is cut down in 
bickering families before it flow- 
ers. 


Bur how does a parent know his 
rating in this business of ‘‘grow- 
ing up’’? A few questions may 
help individuals find themselves on 


‘the scale of emotional maturity. 


As parents are you still part- 
ners? Or have you drifted apart, 
and are you now just living to- 
gether? Remember, at the begin- 
ning of your marriage when your 
love was fresh, you felt your part- 
nership was unlike any other in all 
history. Every relationship was 
full of considerate tenderness. You 
talked of living as one instead of 
two. If that sense of oneness is 
gone, what happened? Well, 
many things may have happened, 
but essentially the problem is trace- 
able to the lack of emotional stam- 
ina. It is in the stability of a fine 
parental comradeship that chil- 


dren find security, sincerity, and Graciously, that is? As adult ; 


the love that makes life beautiful. 


Or do you 


are sometimes extremely cri 


trying to become a more competent 
parent, and are in danger of be- 
coming one of your family’s prob- 
lems. Every parent will have 
enough personal quirks requiring 
understanding without adopting 
the ‘‘take-me-just-as-I-am’’ atti- 
tude. If continuing personal devel- 
opment is evidence of ‘‘growing 
up,’’ then certainly this attitude is _ 
an indication of immaturity. The 
truth is, families have to accept. 
their members, but they are hap-— 
piest if hose! members are still 
growing persons. 


The ideal parent, the one who i is” 
still a growing, maturing person, 
leads his family in a continuous ~ 
adventure. In the centinuing de- 
velopment of family life, the par- 
ent leads, but the various members if 
learn to share i in making decisions 7 
and in bearing responsibility. The 
ideal parent strives to build a sense Be 
of unity in the family without sac- _ 
rificing individual interests. 7 
does not presume to be ri ght 
ways, or permit others so to 
sume. To him, life is growth, 
growth is learning. 7. & 


Can you taker at? Adalesy 


__their parents. Can you tak 


hand out criticism to 
sters for ten, fif 


— _ Ai 


Many parents refuse to take chil- 
dren’s criticism seriously. Yet, 
the ability to give criticism in good 
spirit and accept it graciously is a 
basic criterion of ‘‘grownupness.”’ 

How about your personal hab- 
ats? Habit determines most of the 
activities of our lives. Habits of 
work, speech, and play lead to hap- 
piness or frustration. Not getting 


along with people is a_ habit. 
Courtesy is a habit. Orderliness 


is the result of habitual effort. 
Those who cultivate good habits 
will have more time, more fun, and 
probably live longer than those 
who are enslaved by haphazard 
patterns of living. 

Children are decidedly influ- 
enced by the habits of their par- 
ents. Untidiness, bad grammar, 
personal incompetency are usually 
traceable to the child’s home. 
Parents who never arrive on time 
will have children who are contin- 
ually tardy. Much adolescent in- 
security is the consequence of in- 
stability in family relationships. 
Bad personal habits in the lives of 
parents inevitably produce emo- 
tional tension in children. Or- 
derly, well-organized lives are evi- 
dence of maturity. They afford 
freedom for the more creative ac- 
tivities of human endeavor. 

Are you a positive person? If 
your day dawns brimming with 
possibility, if night brings rest and 
a sense of accomplishment, if you 
ean convert life’s disappointments 
as well as its triumphs into per- 
sonal opportunities, then you are 
a positive person and emotionally 
‘“orown up.’’ 

By the same token, if you more 
easily see what’s wrong than 
what’s right, if you typically see 
the dangers in most courses of ac- 
tion, then you are a negative per- 
son, and you will be coloring your 
ehild’s viewpoints with inhibitions 
to living rather than challenging, 
him with potentialities. 


With very few exceptions, those 
who attain worthy goals are posi- 
tive people. They communicate 
their exuberance for life. Their 
days are full of the affirmative, of 
‘‘ves’’ rather than ‘‘no.’’ 


Are you really concerned for +>) 
No’ * 


others? Of course you are! 
Christian person could admit being 
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otherwise. But our minds play 
tricks on us, find exeuses for ex- 
ploiting people, even our children, 
for our own ends. Many a willing 
daughter becomes a scullery maid 
as soon as she is old enough to do 
the housework. Adolescent sons 
have a way of inheriting all the 
family chores. High school sen- 
iors are denied the privilege of 
college because parents prefer a 
few dollars board-and-room money 
to richer prospects for their chil- 
dren. Psychological case histories 
are full of stories of frustrated 
parents trying to achieve their lost 
dreams in the lives of their off- 
spring. 

Being concerned for others 
means a willingness to help others 
live their own lives. It means 
stretching the bonds of love and 
human compassion to inelude all 
members of our own families, those 
of the Christian community, and, 
yes, ultimately, to achieve a sense 
of unity with all people the world 
around. 


Does your life include God? 
Here is the crucial test of matu- 
rity. Religious thinking is the 
highest type of human thought. 
The divine-human encounter is 
life’s greatest experience. If God 
is your refuge, you have an abid- 


Make another checkup 
on your birthday 


. oF 
- 
“2 
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ing security. If God is your hope 
for salvation, your eternal destiny 
is sure. But even more than these, 
if God has possessed your life, you 
are become his partner and friend, 
his child and heir. 

No richer possession can be left 
to your child than a _ working 
friendship with God, a friendship 
that will lift all of life’s endeavors 
into the sacred. Wealth, posses- 
sion, talent, and power are dissi- 
pated under the bludgeoning of 
human events, but God abides as 


the supreme relationship. The 
grown-up parent will strive to 


leave this divine heritage to his 
ehild. 


No matter how emotionally erip- 
pled you are, if you have patience 
and courage you can triumph over 
almost every weakness. For grow- 
ing up is really a matter of becom- 
ing a better person. It has no 
end, but is a ‘‘process of becom- 
ing’’ that continues throughout 
life. 


The sin is not in being immature 
but in refusing to become more 
mature. In other words, parents’ 
emotional failures come from re- 
fusing to face what they see in 
their own mirrors, facing it hum- 
bly, courageously determined to 


grow up. 


Fascinating are the tales that travelers tell of this faraway land, 
but baffling are the statistics that describe conditions there. 
To help us understand these neighbors round the world, 


two missionaries give intimate glimpses of . 


By Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. Hill 


Missionaries at the American 
Baptist Bengal-Orissa Mission, 
Bhimpore, West Bengal, India 


mere eax’ 


ROM THE GLOOM of the smoke-filled room, the 
_™ Santal mother, exhausted after a long day’s work 
pain pac fields, muttered wearily: ‘‘Rani, light the 
- dipti.”’ Without a word, the child left the cooking 
a pots and, reaching up to ‘the small shelf on the mud 
wall, found the tiny earthen vessel, no larger than 
the palm of her hand. With apne eare, she took 
the bottle of oil and, pouring a meager amount into 
the dipti, covered the cord which was the wick. As 
_ the tiny flame flickered to life, Rani placed the lamp 
ide her mother who, sitting on her heels, was 
nding the eurry spices. There was silence in the 
riened house. The Seton danced with the flicker- 


S it Ss hae in this cas But do not eae the 
dogs in the courtyard or the low howl of 
that pierces the Indian night. Do not 
th: eld of this home, but come in 


i 


amily, life in 


Jndia 


From darkness into light 


: 


precious to them as the source of their daily rice, is _ 
perhaps owned jointly by the brothers, but the 
father, as head of the house, makes the decisions. The — 
cows, chickens and goats often share the same room ~ 
with the family, and are classed in importance with 
the land. 


In the Santal home the father is the patina : 
His is the final authority. His wife is but a chattel. | 
Her duty is to her husband and her sons. She and 
her daughters work night and day for these earthly 
lords, neither expecting nor receiving thanks. Sine 
a mother rarely rebukes her son, he accords her little 
or no respect. Only the father has the authority 
enforce a reprimand, but he so often fails to exere 
this authority that, in effect, the boy becomes a 07 
master. mS » eae 


M arriace among the non-Christian Santals is a_ 
primitive affair, with certainly none of the religio 
sare which are at the pear a Anes Chri | 


whis: arrange a marriage ty aoe: Mats ee 

mind, and a wedding ensues. There must a 

be a dowry for the girl, something which is a 
me 


ts of 
eal for months so that. the 
‘a ther-inlaw ne 


However, a young man may see a girl he wants for 
a wite, but be unable to get the marriage arranged by 
the two families. In this case, other methods are 
pursued. The girl may be sent to the market place 
by her family, or to work in the fields. Then, at an 
opportune moment, the young man (if he is quick 
enough) may snatch her away from any protective 
custody, paint a streak of bright crimson down her 
forehead, and proclaim to all that she is his wife. 
She then has to submit to the traditions of her people, 
and accept the marriage as binding. Divorce is al- 
most as simple! If both parties reach an agreement 
that they wish to dissolve their marriage, all they 
are required to do is to produce a few witnesses, and, 
in their presence, one drops a leaf on the ground, and 
the other pours a little water on it. And they are 
divoreed ! 


ALTHOUGH SINGING and dancing are a very real 
part of their life, the Santal home is not one of joy. 
Their poverty is not only physical but spiritual. Thev 
may sing and danee, but their animation is often in- 
duced by drinking ‘‘modh,’’ or rice liquor. It is not 
the genuine, heartfelt joy of the Christian, rather, it 
is an emotion resulting from dissipation. Their songs 
and danees usually depict some phase of Santal life, 
such as rice planting, the harvest, marriage feasts, 
births, ete. In the fall of the year, when the jungles 
are dry and dusty, great crowds of Santal men band 
together for the annual hunt. Clutching their crude 
knives and bows and arrows, they stamp along the 
jungle paths, flushing out the rabbits, wild boar, and 
even leopards. Once each year they set fire to the 
jungle. As the animals flee in terror, they are clubbed 
or shot with arrows. Singing as they return to the 
village after the hunt, the men are greeted by the 
women, and together they join in merrymaking, 
Classed as a ‘‘suppressed people,’’ a sub-type, by 
their Hindu neighbors, they have been despised for 
many centuries. Malnutrition is common among them 
and the incidence of tuberculosis is high. Until the 
missionaries came to Bengal and began work among 


= 


* All Santals love 
tp. music. Here, in a 
ca Christian village, 
‘ non-Christians 
demonstrate their 
musical talents for 
the sahib. (All pic- 

tures were supplied 
{ by the authors.) 
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the aboriginal tribes, there was little or no education 
for these people. Only now is the village primary 
school coming into its own place. Still, the people 
are so poor that many cannot spare their children 
for the few hours of school; instead, these little ones 
are hired out to serve as cowherds, or to help gather 
firewood in the jungles. They have not yet realized 
the advantages of education. They are not equipped 
to see the future; they have only the darkness of their 
long night. 


Bor NOW, COME WITH ME into the next village. 
As we approach, we see many mud huts decorated 
with colorful designs. On some the Cross is vividly 
outlined, to proclaim to all that this is a Christian 
home. As we enter this village, we may be certain 
of the gracious hospitality of our Christian host. 

Coming into the small courtyard, we are imme- 
diately greeted with a happy ‘‘Johar.’’ The mistress 
of the house goes to bring the finest brass vessel, filled 
with water. Kneeling before us, she places the water 
at our feet, and makes a low obeisance, indicating 
that all they have is at our disposal, that we are as 
welcome as water in their home. They will bathe our 
feet, swollen and tired from our hot walk eross the 
paddy fields. The cool water and the love shining 
from our friends’ eyes bring a renewal that is as 
much spiritual as physical. This is the weleome into 
the Christian home. 


We would not venture to say that this home is per- 
feet, that it has no flaws. But the atmosphere is so 
different from the grim darkness of the non-Christian 
home that it.has to be noted. Here again we find the 
father as head of the family, but his wife is a part- 
ner with him in every sense. She has a place in her 
own right as mother of the home. There is the feel- 


ing that they cherish one another, that respect is 
present as well as love. 

Their marriage was arranged by wise parents who 
thought their dispositions would complement one an- 
other. 


Though they had never said a word to one 


another until the time of their en- 
gagement, their admiration soon 
grew into love. Both had accepted 
Christ, perhaps at a young peo- 
ple’s meeting or in special services 
held in church or school. Their 
wedding was in the church, with 
her pastor marrying them. That 
night, all the relatives and friends 
gathered together at the wedding 
feast, where they enjoyed the 
simple food. This is the way the 
Christian Santal marriage is 
planned and performed. 

As in the non-Christian home, 
the boy enjoys a position of privi- 
lege and honor. But unlike the 
non-Christian home, the young 
girls are nurtured and given as 
many advantages as possible, ac- 
cording to the state of family 
finances. Where the girl is bright 
and industrious, mission scholar- 
ships help to bring her through the 
most expensive years. One of our 
finest young ladies has just now 
completed her first year at Vellore 
Medical College, where she is train- 
ing to be a doctor. We are proud 
of such achievement, and know 
that it is only an indication of 
what the future may hold for the 
promising young girls of India. ° 


Tur story oF RAM reveals 
how, despite persecution and _ ter- 
ror, his Christian home was 
founded : 

Ram Murmu was a happy man. 
Under the tender guidance of his 
teacher in the village school, he 
had resolved at cast away his 


A Christian mis- 
sionary visiting 
a Christian 
home is being 
welcomed with 
the proper cere- 
monies. 


superstitious fears and embrace 
Christianity. Salome, his young 
wife, had also been won over to a 
belief in Christ, and together they 
made joyous plans for their future 
life. The pastor in a village some 
miles away had agreed to imstruct 
the voune couple toward baptism, 
and they were filled with an over- 
whelming happiness. 

‘*My husband, I would like to go 
to visit my father’s house once 
more before we are baptized. May 
I go?’’ Her tone was edged with 
a sad ruefulness, for she knew that 
onee her baptism was consum- 
mated, both she and her husband 
would be thrust out of any further 
fellowship with family and friends. 
Ram could see no reason for her not 
going, and in a few days, she bade 


‘*The father of these three lovely children is one 
of our fine Santal pastors,’’ write the authors. 


him farewell and returned to her 
father’s home for a last visit. 

Salome had prepared herself tor 
her relatives’ protest, even their 
cursing. But this madness of 
theirs! 

When Ram arrived after a short 
time to take his wife home again, 
he met a cold-enmity from her 
people that chilled him. Suspect- 
ing some evil afoot, he chanced to 
overhear his wife’s people discuss- 
ing the proposed baptism. To his 
horror, he learned that the village 
panchayat, or council of elders, 
had agreed with the family that 
the young son-in-law should be 
murdered, rather than bring such 
a disgrace as Christian baptism 
upon the clan. Even as these 
words were spoken, Ram heard an 
ominous sound: his brother-in-law 
was sharpening the very tools with 
which the deed would be done! 

‘“Take a vessel, my wife, and go 
to the well, as if you would draw 
water.’’? This was spoken in a 
casual tone, but the look in Ram’s 
eyes made Salome run quickly to 
do his bidding. 

A few moments later, Ram 
slipped away also, met his wife, 
and the two young people fled 
away into the twilight, praying to 
their new-found Savior for guid- 
ance. 

‘“‘Let us return to my home,’’ 
Ram gasped as they sped down the 
rough path. ‘‘My mother will per- 
haps help us.’? When they reached 
home, however, the mother would 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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When a girl is fourteen 


the dreams she paints in day-glo colors 


may come true. . 


a 


wZINDA WALKED sedately down the street from 
the high school, carefully skirting each puddle in 
the sidewalk. She breathed deeply of the spring air, 
So fresh and clean-smelling after the warm April 
rain. The sun shone down on the walk and made 
little rainbows on the pools in the depressions. © 

It made a kind of excitement in her, not the kind 
of excitement that running would relieve. She felt 
glowing kind of warmth, a wish that she might keep 
his time—might always remember how she felt at 
very moment. 

A ‘eeling this way must be a sign that she was no 
get a child. (Of course, lots of girls were grown 


hy candlelight — 


A STORY—By (Mary Carr Hanna 


“*T’ve noticed you around a lot. You 
and I could have a good time. How 
about going for a ride with me?’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY STIVERS 


up at fourteen. In English, only yesterday, they’d 
talked about Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet, and she 
was not yet fourteen. 

It seemed queer to remember that only yesterday 
she had run—no, actually raced—with a twelve-year- 
old neighbor boy down this same street. Everything 
was different today. She felt taller, older, as oa 
all of the things she’d been waiting for all her life © 
might begin to happen at any time. F 

And yet she had felt small and somehow helpless. 
when Bud Rodman had caught up with her only a — 
little while ago. She’d been walking along the street — 
with Alice Lashbrook when Bud had driven up yest 


raid 
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them in his car. She’d been a little sad, not happy at 
all as she felt now. 

The street was narrow and she could have reached 
out and touched the car. It was such a lovely car, 
a hard-topped convertible, all cream and blue. And 
Bud looked just as though he belonged in such a ear. 
At first she’d thought he must be going to speak to 
Alice: it never occurred to her that he would notice 
her. 

And then he’d said, ‘‘Hi there, Linda! 
minute, why don’t you?’’ 

She’d been so surprised, and a little embarrassed. 
She wasn’t used to being noticed by senior boys, boys 
old enough to drive cars. But she’d hesitated, and 
he’d stopped the car, and waiting a minute for Alice 
to go on a little way, he’d said, ‘‘I’ve noticed you 
around a lot. With kids. You and I could have a 
good time. How about going for a ride with me this 
evening ?’’ 

““Oh, I couldn’t. 
with boys in ears.”’ 


Wait a 


My folks don’t let me go out 


Her heart was pounding so, she thought it must 
show, 

‘Tyo your folks have to know everything you do?”’ 

He had a wide white smile that seemed to be 
laughing at her a little, but admiring her as if he’d 
just now discovered her and liked what he’d found. 
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‘““They’d want to know where I was. 

It was humiliating to have to admit that she could 
not come and go as she pleased when he so evidently 
saw how grown up she was. 

‘‘T see you over at Lashbrooks’ a lot. You could 
go over there and I’d come out in front. I’d not 
keep you out late.”’ 

His voice was wheedling but it made her feel a 
little shy, as though she might really slip out and fool 
Daddy. It wouldn’t be hard, for they trusted her. 


Though that really made it harder. 


‘Well, say, you think about it, and I’ll be by about 
seven-thirty. I’ll stop at the corner if you think your 


‘‘Couldn’t control my slice on the last nine. 
Lost two and cut another one to ribbons.’’ 


Wel ‘pall laundry CE es 


He was such a bonnie lad, 
Washed his wrists, ate his spinach, 
Now his laundry case, it comes, 


After my own, I finish. 


FRANCES BROWN 


I’?l] wait a few minutes. Now 


? 


girl friend might tell. 
be sure and be there.’ 


He pIpiIn’t WAIT for her to answer but just 
pulled away from the curb with a roaring of the 
motor; and she eaught up with Alice, who was just 
dying to know what he had said. 

She tried to make her voice casual, ‘‘Oh, he just 
wanted me to have a date with him. Of course, I 
said I couldn’t go.’’ She didn’t mention that he’d 
left her a chance to change her mind that evening. 

Alice’s voice was emphatic. 
if you don’t go. All the girls just swoon when he 
looks at ’em. Any girl who goes out with him is 
just made in this school. Of course, they say he 


knows his way around, but, after all, you’re not a 
child.’’ 


Was she? He made her feel a little afraid and yet 
like a woman, not a little girl. 


Daddy and Mother wouldn’t want her to go out 
with him. But they didn’t understand how it was 
with a girl these days. If you didn’t have a steady 
boy friend you might as well not live. 

Linda shivered a little. Bob Cole had been her 
steady boy friend until something, she wasn’t sure 
what, had made him mad at her; and he’d begun 
to have Alice for his girl friend instead of her. 
Linda could never forget how terrible it had been. 
She’d liked Bob so much, had believed he felt the 


same way about her. She’d eried and cried—even 
once at school... . 


But then Johnny Welsh had wanted to go ‘‘steady’’ 
with her and he was just as niee as Bob when she 
got to know him. But Johnny’s folks had thought he 


was too young to go steady. And now she was alone 
again. | - ; 


‘Well, you’re a goon ~ 


Her folks didn’t care if it was a boy her own age 
that she went around with a lot. And it just did 
something to her to have nobody care about her. She 
always felt so conspicuous if she was by herself when 
the other girls had boy friends. > | 


It was like being someone else, someone awkward 
and unattractive, not at all the way she felt when 
she was with a boy. ee 


~ 
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She didn’t ever treat boys the way some of the 
girls did—try to get them to spend all their allow- 
ances on her. She was willing to pay her own way 
into the show and then let them sit by her and walk 
her home. She just needed to have someone specia] 
to like, someone who liked her, too. 

Bud was different, though. He was a man, almost. 
He’d made her feel all shivery and yet as though he 
thought she was grown up—not the little girl who 
had eried when Bob began to go steady with Alice. 

She wished she could get over blushing when she 
was bothered. She could feel her face all hot and 
knew that she must be getting all pink cheeked and 
young looking. 

When a girl got to be fourteen it was time her 
folks began to treat her like an adult. Mother worked 

“in the evenings (so they could save enough money for 
Linda to go to college) and she and Daddy thought 
Linda was old enough to get dinner for him, or at 
least finish it up. 

Why couldn’t Daddy treat her like sémething 
besides a child in other ways? Of course, he would 
think she was too young to go out with Bud. If 
he’d treat her as Alice’s father treated her, she’d 
want to do what he said. 

Mr. Lashbrook didn’t say, ‘‘ Alice, get ready for 
bed—Alice, you can’t do this—Alice, you ean’t do 
that!’’ He asked her to do things as though he eared 
what she wanted to do. 


Irv WASN’T LONG after Alice had stopped at her 
own house, before the little gray house where the 
Stones lived came in sight. It wasn’t a new house, 
but it belonged to them; and Daddy worked every 
minute of spare time he had to make it nice for 
Mother and for her. Sometimes Linda was a little 
ashamed of its shabbiness, but most of the time it 
looked good to her just because it was home. 
_ This evening it had a comforting look about it, as 
though when she went inside the door she’d be safe. 


As she walked in the side door, even the big shabby 


kitchen looked different to her. She felt somehow 
especially responsible for it, and for the meal to be 
prepared for Daddy. She would clean it up after- 
“ward just as Mother did, as though she were a woman 
and mistress of the house. 

Mother always left a note for her, tellimg her what 
to do for dinner. She looked at the pad by the tele- 
phone and found it in its usual place. ‘‘Linda, dear: 
There’s a meat loaf in the oven. The potatoes are 
peeled to put in with it. There’s nothing for dessert, 
80 open a can of peaches. Be a good girl.’’ 

That last didn’t mean that Mother thought she 
Se onddn ’t. It was just a way of saying that Mother 
knew she would be good and that she loved her. Only 
that was before Linda had realized that she was old 
enough to make her own decision in some things at 
least. 

She couldn’t always do just what they said. Of 
eourse, she didn’t really plan to meet Bud fae eve- 


“cars: and didn’t tell their parents about it. 
eae that so many mothers and fathers could 


not or didn’t want to understand how the 
had changed since they were young. 

It was still early and she didn’t have any lessons 
this evening. She would make some cookies, the kind 
that Daddy liked. Maybe she could prove to them 
that she was old enough for more responsibility. 

She worked quickly, and soon the cookies were in 
the oven. She watched them closely, for Daddy 
didn’t like his cookies too brown. She would make 
a fruit salad to go with them. 

It was really fun to have the arranging of the table 
and the meal. She would make it look pretty tonight. 
She’d use the good silver and china. Mother would 
not care and Daddy probably wouldn’t notice. 

Sometimes he even read the paper while he ate if 
he was very tired and wanted to go to bed early. 
But maybe he would notice if she could make it nice 
enough. Maybe he’d say, ‘‘How nice everything is 
tonight, Linda. You’re getting to be as good a cook 
as vour mother.’’ 


world 


Ir WAS FIVE o’clock when she finished. She 

stood back and admired her work. It did look nice, 

but it somehow lacked something. Then she hurried 

out into the spring evening and cut a bunch of 

jonquils. She buried her face in them and sniffed 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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A THIMBLEFUL OF TIME 


I have two friends who use expressions that greatly 
fascinate me. One, who is not a very eapable or 
ambitious person, when asked if she has finished a 
certain task, will reply: ‘‘My dear, I haven’t had 
time to rub two seconds together all day long!’’ 


The other, who seems to accomplish so much in 
such an effortless manner, will reply: ‘‘Why, sure! 
It took only a thimbleful of time.’’ It is simply 
amazing what she ean do with ‘‘a thimbleful of 
time.’’ She can drop over to ask a neighbor how 
the boy or girl is getting along at college. She can 
cheer up some bedridden acquaintance just longing 
to hear a new voice or see a different face. She can 
stop to chat with the youngsters passing on their 
way to and from school and ask about their sports 
and concerts and other activities. She can do a little 
organizing for the church or women’s club. Yet her 
home is always neat and tidy, her children are well 
eared for, and her flower garden is one of Pe pret- 
tiest in town. 


The secret of her success lies in the way she uses 
those little ‘‘thimblefuls of time.”’ 


‘“thimbleful’’ jobs to fill them. 


She knows she a 
will have a dozen or so every day, so she saves little. : 


What are the responsibilities and opportunities involved in military 
service? What are the causes of fears and emotional conflicts? 
These are questions disturbing parents and their teen-agers. 

These are the questions the family should be prepared to discuss. 


By JOSEPH H. HEARTBERG 


M.A., Dwinity School, University of Chicago; Ameri- 
can Baptist minister in Wisconsin and Iowa; Chaplaim, 
U.S. Army, in South Pacific, 1944-46; Secretary, Dept. 
Christian Ministry to Servicemen, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, since 1948; member, Executive 
Committee, General Commission on Chaplains. 


ILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES now have 

loved ones in military service. Thousands of 
teen-agers are expecting to leave their homes to enter 
the army, navy, or air force in the next few years. In 
all these homes urgent questions arise. ‘‘How far 
ean home ties stretch without breaking?’’ ask the 
parents. ‘‘What will happen to our plans for edu- 
- ¢ation and preparation for our lifework?’’ ask the 
young men and women. These and many other ques- 
tions about military service should be frankly faced 
in the family circle. 

Happy indeed is the teen-ager who can sit down 
and, in the quietness of his home, discuss the pros- 
= pects i volved in military service, with understand- 
SS ee acd intelligent Christian parents. Here are a eee 


sitar service. At best, the forces is not 
There will be separation from the 
end dearest ones for unknown periods of time. 
e will be causes for grating uncertainty: Will 
ordered into battle or not? Will he be killed or 
dare Will he go overseas or remain in this 
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FACING UP TU 


MILITARY SERVICE 


The fears of which we speak are not only fears for 
personal safety. There is the knowledge that to kill is 
evil and that the business of war is the business of 
killing. Resulting conflicts eat away at the life of 
the youth who knows he must soon go to war. 


And. 


reports have come from those already in the service, — 


telling of a completely regimented environment. 
While in the service he is in the hands of others, to 


be ordered about without regard for his own perce 7 


desires. 
These fears and many more may be held in secret 


or openly stated by the youth in our homes today. 


But fears need not remain. Any problem, when it 
is frankly faced, tends to disappear. 
are examined and analyzed will vanish. When young 
people have had the opportunity to talk over their 
problems and fears with their parents, they will face 
military service with greater happiness and poise. 

Let the family circle discuss, too, 
dream alive.’’+ 


cation and vocation, must be thrown out the window. 
These young hesvle fail to take the long view. _ They 
have every reason to look beyond the few years of 
military service, to additional educational prepara- 
tion. 
work they had planned will probably be even mo 
urgently needed when their period of service a 
training is over. They can look forward with re 
Saou on to marriage and many years of ie 
home life. They may even receive special assis 
in the purchase of homes, in vocational inet 
in the field of education. 


inevitably face? Some of these a ¢ 
new, or at least more severe than am 
known. There will be frequent tempt 
to gamble, and to indulge in lo 
The presence of these temptat: 
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Fears which — 


‘‘keeping the — 
There are young people who think — 
that, now that they are in military service or about — 
to enter it, all dreams of home and marriage, of edu-— 


They will do well to remember that the life- 


M 
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be frankly faced, but there need be no attitude of 
panic on the part of the parents. Many young people 
have been able to overcome these temptations, and 
have emerged from the service much stronger and 
finer Christians than when they entered. They will 
continue to do so, particularly those who know the 
_ moral support of praying Christian homes. 

In this family discussion, the young person, as he 
analyzes his situation, will become fully aware that 
when he goes into the service he will be on his own 
as he has never been before. Previously sheltered in 
a loving home, he will now stand or fall, depending 
on the strength of his own character. The youth from 
the Christian home will be grateful for the ideals and 
standards of conduct which have already become 
strengthening forces in his character. Though he has 
left his home, the influences from that home will never 
leave him. In the family council he may want to 
take advantage of the opportunity to thank his par- 
ents for their consecration and their well-planned 
home experiences which have developed in him a char- 
acter strong enough to stand severe tests. 

The family council on facing up to military service 
will want to discuss the religious program to be found 
in the army, navy and air foree.?- Perhaps a chaplain 
in the area ean be invited to speak in the local church 
to tell of his activities and the religious program he 
directs. Chaplains are the ministers in the services, 
performing the same duties as pastors in civilian life. 
They identify themselves completely with the service 
personnel. They wear the same uniform, are subject 

to the same orders, and appear wherever servicemen 
are found whether it be on the battlefield, in the ath- 
letic area, mess hall, barracks, or on the training field. 
‘They conduct services for all of the personnel of their 
faith in their unit, and are required by regulations 
to provide for the religious services of those of other 
faiths. 


Ready to help the youth of all denominations as they | 
face the tests of military life, are the chaplains. Here, 
one conducts services for armed forces personnel. 
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' Going Into the Service.” 
Department of Christian Ministry to Service Men of _ 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth Ave., 
-York 10, N. Y., price, one cent each. 


‘from the United Fellowsh 


Chaplains are always happy to counsel concerning 
any problems whatsoever. They are carefully chosen 
by their respective denominations from among their 
very finest ministers. A chaplain is always glad to 


hear from a serviceman’s family. Confidences can be 


shared with him as freely as with a pastor. To write 
to him, address the letter to ‘‘the chaplain,’’ in care 
of the unit to which the serviceman is assigned. 


Besides the chaplain, there is the United Fellow- 
ship of Protestants. Under the joint auspices of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, of the National 
Council of Churches, and the General Commission on 
Chaplains, of the United States government, it is an 
interdenominational organization to serve members of 
the armed forces. It maintains vital contact with 
civiian youth groups and follows the serviceman 
(and woman) from his home and church, through the 
service and back home again. It will provide small 
cards of introduction from a young person’s pastor 
to his first chaplain. On these there is space to indi- 
cate the serviceman’s interests and activities in his 
civilian church. When he presents this card to his 
chaplain he receives in return a membership card in 
the United Fellowship of Protestants. He should 
earry this with him throughout his military service, 
for wherever he goes he will find United Fellowship 
eroups and will enjoy the opportunities for worship, 
fellowship, and service and for discussion of religious 
matters with like-minded individuals. 

Many other interesting religious opportunities will 
present themselves if the serviceman is alert. There 
will be historic churches for him to visit in Europe, 
Christian work to observe in foreign countries, and 
numerous opportunities for fellowship with members 
of his own and other denominations. In Korea mem- 
bers of the armed forces have helped re-establish 
bombed-out churches. They have founded orphan- | 
ages for the multitudes of homeless waifs wandering 
in that war-torn land. 


In the armed forces there is great evangelistic op- 
portunity, for every Christian will be rubbing shoul- 
ders with men and women who have never heard of 
the gospel of Christ, and at a time when they are — 
particularly receptive to the call of the Master. é 


The Christian family council, discussing the prob- 
lems and prospects of military service, should make 
all its members aware of these and other matters. The _ 
family should then be better able to discharge its re- 
sponsibility to its young people in the service. The 
family, however, must have the support of the Chris- 
tian churches. These have an: unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for world-wide ministry as they follow their 
sons and daughters around the world: praying for — 
them, writing to them, ministering through them. 


1A pamphlet with this title may be obtained from the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Vocations of the Methodist | 
Church, Box 871, Nashville, Tenn. Single copies free; i 
quantities, $1.00 per hundred. 2 

°Helpful material will be found in the pamphlet, “So Y¥ 
Copies may be secured from 


83Information concerning this or, zation may be- 
1 fp of Protestants, 122 ‘Marylant 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. ae 
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STUDY ARTICLE 
—Study Gurde, page 45 


When we go to church together, 

Something happens as God we seek, 
That makes our family feel as one; 

That holds us close throughout the week. 


When we sing at church together, 
Something happens in ow hearts, 
That lingers on though troubles come; 
That brings us hope; that confidence imparts. 


When we study at church together, 
Something happens in each mind, 

That creates the sparks to light the way; 
That gives us tolerance and makes us kind. 


When we pray at church together, 
| Something happens to owr souls, 
That mitigates worries and deep concern; 


That restores perspective and clarifies our goals. 
ys \ 2 


—I. P. B. 
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By ELIZABETH NORTON JONES* 


TOGETHER 


We remember the fun of evenings of family music, — 
or reading, or games, before the days of radio. We — 
think of candy-pulls, of skating on the pond in the — 
moonlight, perhaps of baking days when the week’s — 
supply of bread, cake and pies was made. We re- | 
member our church—the family pew, the church 
suppers, the box socials, the choir practice. Perhaps — 
we remember the thrill of the time when the whole — 
church membership worked together to clean and — 
wax and polish so that the auditorium would be 
ready for a special meeting. Probably the thing we 


mi family apart rather than tonpantent Ve toget! 
The modern family has so much to do in so ma 


places, that there seems to be little opportunity | 
family time together. 


In one family, with a 
high school, one in junior high, one in gr 


school, and one in nursery school, the pare: | 
K found that they have to attend parent-teach 
would want agi return to the ‘good - ings, and school functions separately be eca 


We enjoy too well the modern con- 
lates: UE: ‘Wit Bo. Seout ue 
he marvels ee ates and ao the ( He, umpety Ae ; 
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holds, most parents are looking hopefully for those 
activities and loyalties which will draw the family 
closer together. 

een families believe the church can do just 
that 


Togetherness Through Worship 


First of all, we are drawn together as we worship 
together. There is a feeling of oneness as we share 
one pew, sing together, and pray together to the 
same God. Our hearts are stirred by the same music, 
our souls thrill to the same message of God’s word. 
Just going together is an outward expression of an 
inner oneness. Some churches recognize this value of 
worship together, and gear their morning worship 
service to the presence of children as well as adults. 
Such a service is less formal, perhaps shorter. Some- 
~ times groups of children sing or lead in the Scripture 
reading to help their families to worship. Other 
churches plan specifie times for family worship, when 
babies are dedicated, at the time of baptism, or at 
special seasons of the year, such as Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, or Easter. 

Having worshiped together, the family will continue 
the feeling of unity at home as it remembers the 
worship service. One family uses the hymns of the 
morning service again, one at a time, for their daily 
family worship. Another family discusses the ser- 
mon at the dinner table, picking out one or two points 
to live by during the week. Still another anticipates 
the morning service by looking up the sermon subject 
_ in the paper the evening before. Then, as they drive 
to church, they talk over what they would say if 
they were preaching on that subject. How stimulat- 
ing it would be to listen to a sermon with this back- 
ground! What a challenging meeting of the minds 
of a family would follow if they compared notes 
afterward! 


Working Together for the Same Cause 


_ The value of worshiping together can be increased, 
_ too, by preparation. It is a wise family which plans 
together for attendance, at church, 
arranging its schedule to inelude 


family, as she realizes that it is Daddy’s chureh and 
Mommy’s church, and her church. There is a place 
planned for Daddy and Mommy and a place planned 
for her. Very soon in her thinking it becomes ‘‘our 
ehurch.’’ 

Unity Through Stewardship 


The family will have a new feeling, too, of working 
for the same goal together as they consider their 
responsibility of stewardship in the chureh. Some 
families think together in a family council or similar 
discussion, of the family budget. They talk together 
quite frankly of the amount they wish to set aside 
for the support of the church. Other families prefer 
to talk over their responsibility of stewardship to- 
gether, but each member contributes of his own means 
to the chureh. In either case, there is certainly a 
feeling of sharing together in this stewardship. 

Such families usually go a step further and con- 
sider their stewardship of time and talent. As each 
member of the family decides what will be his specifie 
contribution of time and talent, the rest of the family, 
too, feel that they are sharing that contribution 
indirectly. For instance, in one family Daddy decided, 
after discussion with the others, to accept the respon- 
sibility of a deacon in the church. Mother became a 
church school teacher. Sister is active in the Sunday 
evening young people’s group, and brother is a Cub 
Seout. Even though each has to be at church at a 
different time during the week, the feeling of unity 
is strengthened rather than weakened, for they are 
sharing the stewardship of time and talent for the 
same cause of Christ. 


Sharing Ideals 


Finally, we are drawn together as we live by the 
same ideals. The family who go to church together 
goon realize that they have a source of ideals higher 
than their own authority. When the children see 
their father and mother consciously trying to live 
by the ideals of their church, they, too, are more 
inclined to try to follow them. For example, the 
Shaw family attended evening 
“church together when a foreign 


an 


NI Z 


student spoke of conditions in his 
homeland and of what he and the 


plenty of time for breakfast and 
— for a leisurely trip to church. The 


_ schedule might well include a brief N Years Z other students hoped to find in this. 
_ period of family worship at home C country. The Shaws had devel- 


in anticipation of the family wor- 
4 » ship at church. 
We are drawn together as we 
work for the same cause. One frequently hears the 
criticism of present-day churches that they are too 
~ departmentalized. Years ago all ages attended the 
church school class together, studying the same lesson 
-- under the same teacher. Now each age group has its 
~ own class, studying to meet its own needs. 
The complaint is that this tends to destroy the 


oped a rather bitter feeling toward 
people from that country as. 8 oR 
result of war experiences. How- — 
ever, as the student talked, they saw a new vision of 
Christian brotherhood and friendliness. 


Family-centered Church Programs 


Churches which are conscious of the contributions _ 
they can make to family life, often plan specifically — 
for family-centered programs. One downtown church — 
realized that its teen-agers, who lived in suburban 
areas, would not be allowed to attend youth groups 
at night at the church because of the distance from — 
their homes. The church, accordingly, planned a 
series of meetings for parents at the same time, > 
that parents and children could attend together. — a: ‘ 


; of: 
‘ 


service has built up. Actually, family togetherness 
ean be increased when its members attend church 
to He a ber go into their various age groups 


of this plan grew a family- 
centered Sunday evening pro- 
gram. Parents and children 
gather at the church at 5:30 for 
supper together, and for in- 
formal singing and fellowship 
with other families. Then they 
separate into age and interest 
groups for study. The nursery 
provides trained care and super- 
vised quiet play for little ones. 
Many even fall asleep easily in 
the cribs in the nursery. At 
seven all but the tiny ones join 
their parents for the evening 
church service together—a serv- 
ice planned to interest the chil- 
dren as well as the adults. Many 
parents have reported that the 
entire family is relaxed and 
rested as they journey home- 
ward at eight o’clock after 
studying and worshiping quietly 
together. For many, it has be- 
come as much a part of the 
religious tradition of their 
family as prayer at bedtime or 
grace at meals. 

Other churches plan Wednes- 
day evening as their family 
night. Such a time of fellow- 
ship together and with other 
families can mean much to the 
unity of the family. Still other 
churches plan a family Thanks- 
giving service, or New Year’s 
Day consecration service, family 


Christmas parties or Christmas’ 


; 

\ 

¥ 

____- Sunday vespers, pienics together 
in the summertime, a family- 
4 Sponsor program for new church 
families—and so on and on. 

In all of these plans to 
strengthen the togetherness of 
_ families, the church must. re- 
- member one thing. It has a 
_ very definite obligation to fee 

_ the family, but at the same time 
Must not destroy that unity for 
he sake of a program. Every 
chur must study its own 
hedule to evaluate the need 
each family-centered plan. 
ewise, each family must eval- 

= need for each part 

ram, and then sup- 
aie See abe 


This Is the Way We Did It . « - 


W E USED TO MAKE a list of New 
Year’s resolutions with the best in- 
tentions of carrying them out. But 
somehow the list always got lost! By 
the time March rolled around, it was 
difficult to remember just what we had 
resolved to do! 

But now we have found a way to 
prepare for the New Year that really 
works, and it’s lots of fun, too! We 
put the New Year on file! Instead of 
making a long list of resolutions, we 
set up a file of all the things we want 
to remember to do in the coming year. 

Our file is made up of 3 x 5 cards. 
It is divided into twelve sections, one 
for each month of the year. The cards 
with their proper headings go behind 
each month or section. 

For each month there is a card marked 
Birthdays. On it we list the names 
of relatives and friends we want to re- 
member with a greeting or some small 
gift. 

Another card is marked Special Days, 
for events we like to remember in some 
special way. Our friends, the Smiths, 
celebrate their wedding anniversary on 
May 4. We make a note to keep this 
night free so that we can baby-sit with 
their three small children. This gives 
the parents a free evening to dine out 
on this very important day in their lives. 

It is easy to remember the big holi- 
days, but often there are other days that 
should have special significance in the 
lives of our children. One of these is 
Flag Day, on June 14. We always 
note this day in our file so that we will 


remember to display our flag. This oc- — 


casion can also give parents and children 
a chance to discuss Deeper courtesy to 
the flag. 


Another important card under each 
month is labeled Chores. Here we list 
the jobs we want to remember to do 
Seg month, In Mea , April, and May 

5 4 


PUT THE NEW YEAR 


ON FILE 


By Rosalie W. Doss 


get our winter wardrobes ready. And 
after each chore we write the name of 
the member of the family who is respon- 
sible for the job. When that person has 
performed his task he marks it with a 
check mark. We find this system works 
much better than a lot of prodding and 
reminding each month. 


Purchases is the heading of another 
monthly card, for the things we hope 
to buy in the coming year. In the spring 
months we usually include the various 
garden tools that need to be replaced; 
in June, we remind ourselves to buy new 
bathing suits for the children. These 
lists help us watch our budget so that 
we can allow for the extras. They also 
serve to give every member of the family 
an idea of how the family income is 
spent. Sometimes it makes a child think 
twice before he asks for an extra allow- 
ance when he knows his parents are sav- 
ing for a new chair for the living TOs 
a steam iron, or a television set. 


A file of this kind isn’t difficult to 
start. And once it is begun, it is easy 
to prepare new cards from the old ones 
each year. 


file each New Year. 
our file of the past year, it always makes — 
us especially proud to count the check — 
marks of things ‘accomplished. What is — 
more, the old file serves as a challenge — 
to both parents and children to make the 


New Year bigger and better than ever. 


its readers tonite? the way 4 
handled certain problems and 
which pare come Le in th 


We find it lots of fun, and — 
now we look forward to setting up the — 
As we check over — 


: 


; 


: 


_Little wonder, then, that John 
Ruskin, nurtured from childhood 


child, whom God has created in his 
own image, only a little lower 
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There is but one international problem, and that 
is to get the gospel to every man, woman and child 
in every nation.—GLADSTONE. 


In Coniston, England, there is a little museum 
dedicated to John Ruskin, the great writer, art critic 
and social reformer of a century ago. Conspicuously 
displayed in one museum ease is the old Bible from 
which young John’s mother taught him. It is opened 
to the eighth psalm: 


O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. . . . When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained; What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honour.* 


on such beauty of expression and 
imbued with the sense of his divine 
dignity, became a great literary 
and spiritual force in his day. 


What a privilege is yours who 
have a child in your midst! <A 


1Psalm 8:1, 3-5, The Holy Bible, King 
James Version. All other quotations in 
this article are from this version. 


Little children have an inter- 
est in nature, Through this 
interest, at a church-sponsored 
family camp, the children 
shown here are being taught 
-— to worship God. 
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By LUCILLE FRANCHI 
A graduate of Phillips Univer- 
sity and a teacher in Richmond, 
California, Mrs. Franchi has 
taught in Japanese relocation 
centers and was an exchange 
teacher in England for a year. 
She is active in young people’s 
conferences. 


By making use of recent scientific 
research and your spiritual knowl- 
edge, you can lead your children 


m Christian growth. Here are 


inspiration for the task, and 


defmite principles to guide you 


than the angels, a heriiage from the Lord. God has 
chosen you, as parents, to work with him in rearing 
this child, the hope of the future. What a responsi- 
bility this divine partnership places upon you! It 
is your opportunity to help develop the personality 
and potentiality of your child, to help develop those 
qualities which make him different from all others. 
What a joy to be able to help him mature to the 
fulness of his being! 

In this great task, however, God has not left you 
without aid and guidance. He has provided for you 
a master plan, the Bible, a complete library of prin- 
ciples to follow, a library of history, poetry, drama, 
and stories with which to instruct this child in the 
message of his spirit. 

‘‘ And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt teach them 


diligently unto thy children, and shall talk of them 


when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up’’—(Deut. 6:6-7). 


Ln oRDER TO USE THE BIBLE in the best way 
to supply the spiritual material for growth, ieis eX: 
ceedingly important that we know something of the 
child’s growth and development, his characteristics, 
needs and interests. We must nurture the spirit, 
daily, gauging the proper nourishment for each pe- 
riod in his growth. The Apostle Paul was aware of 
this need for a developmental approach to Bible study 
when he mentioned that milk is for a child, but solid 
food is for the mature (1 Cor. 3:2). Bach day we 
need to supply biblical teachings that will help the 
child solve his problems for that day. Teach him 
those things that will make of him a Christian, now, 
though still a child. It is today about which we must 
be concerned, and ‘‘tomorrow will be anxious for 
itself’? (Matt. 6:34). We need to help the child to 
grow gradually from truth to truth. Then he will 
come to manhood, morally and spiritually strong. 

Scientific research is giving us increasing informa- 
tion on children’s growth and development, and it is 
our responsibility to learn to use it. 


Here ARE SOME SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 

to keep in mind as we introduce the Bible to chil- 
See aren : 
: 1. A child understands and interprets only those 
things which are in his field of experience. Jesus 
recognized this principle when he used, as illustra- 
tions, incidents from everyday life. He talked of 
making bread, planting and harvesting, business af- 
fairs, taxes, and unjust stewards. Teaching is more 
effective if it arises from actual life situations, in- 
formally. Remember the words, ‘‘When thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
mup.?? 

2. A child’s field of experience widens each year, 
and we must teach him those things which he can 
actually use at his particular stage of aay coment 
‘our time is mostly lost. 

38. A child learns more from concrete situations 
an a abstract, more from seeing than from hear- 


; Annes of ips estis—compassion and “love. 
in yess: to ORE missionaries in In- 
- even as ee rose 


_ As learning to read. 


‘Still needs the concrete. 


K eEPING THESE PRINCIPLES in mind, we 
need next to know some of the fields of experience, 
characteristics, needs, and interests of children at 
each age level, and what relationship these have to 
our use of the Bible with children. They are: 


Pre-School Child 
Use of the Bible 


those Does not understand Bible stories 
except as they relate to his im- 
mediate environment, such as 
stories of everyday life of Bible 
people. For example, the story of 
Miriam, the little girl who helped 
her brother Moses to be safe; or 
David, a happy boy who sang 
beautiful songs. 


Should hear Bible stories and 
verses that will help develop Chris- 
tian habits and attitudes, such as 
joy, gratitude, love, helpfulness, — 
reverence. 


The Child 
Understands only 
teachings relating to his 
immediate environment— 
his home. Is interested in 
food, clothes, shelter. 


Is in a habit- and attitude- 
forming period. 


Does not understand symbolic 
terms, such as ‘‘fishers of men.’’ 


Is a literalist. 


Needs to see biblical principles 
lived in the home. 


Imitates others. 


Needs a feeling of security 
and love. 


Needs to have biblical teachings 
that emphasize love of God and of — 
parents and friends; should be | 
protected from teachings that — 
cause fear. 


Can best appreciate selected New ~ 
Testament stories in simple lan- 
guage, and a few selections from — 
Psalms and Proverbs. No chrono- 
logical presentation of the Bible 
will have meaning for him. 


Has no historical sense, no 
sense of time and space. 


Will enjoy verses relating to the 
wonder and beauty of God’s world. 


Primary Child ( 6-8 Years) 


Many ce mentioned in the previous section continue to | 
be true for the primary child. = 


Has an interest in nature. 


Lives in an environment Can appreciate a wider scope Co) 
which includes home, Bible stories, but ean best unde 
neighborhood, and com- stand those related to his environ- — 
munity. ment, mostly from the New Testa- * 
met and Psalms. 


Is not ready, for stories that a 
pend on an understanding | io 
times and places. a. 


Likes to read simple Bi 
‘sages, as Psalm 122 oacee Ny 


Needs to have opportunity ¢ t 
tice PTE) such as Be 


Has no historical sense. 


than. es) 


ope 
- 


Is interested in biography. Needs stories of Bible people who 
have lived by the law of love, and 
of great men who have preserved 
our faith. 

Has a well-developed mem- 


May memorize longer, meaningful 
ory. : 


Bible passages, such as tly 
Twenty-third Psalm, the Ten Com- 
mandments, The lLord’s 
Can be helped in making choices 
by following the Golden Rule and 
by hearing Bible stories of people 
who have made wise decisions. 


Prayer. 
Needs some opportunity to 
make decisions. 


The wise parents will read and re-read the Sermon 
on the Mount, Matthew, chapters 5, 6, and 7. Use 
it as a guide for teaching the Bible, supplementing 
it with other parts of the Bible that help teach these 
principles. Also use your child’s church school liter- 
ature; it was prepared by experts in child guidance. 
Weave these teachings skillfully into the fabric of 
your everyday life. Then, in the words of Isaiah, 


““All thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and 
yreat shall be the peace of thy children.’’—Isaiah 54: 
13. 


SCRAMBLED TWOSOMES 


By MAry KyLe TUCKER 


Here are twenty famous twosomes of history and 
literature, but they have become separated from their 
partners. See if you can get them together again. 
Give yourself a score of 5 for each correct answer. 
65-70 is fair; 75-80 is good; above that is excellent. 


1. Dayid A. Esau 

2. Damon B. Galatea 
3. Romeo C. Jonathan 
4+. Medes D. Addison 
5. Antony E. Beatrice 
6. Daphnis F. Pythias 
7. Romulus G. Pollux 

8. Sodom H. Sancho Panzo 
9. Baucis I. Juliet 
10. Lancelot J. Penates 
11. Petrarch K. Laura 
12. Don Quixote L. Elaine 
13. Jacob M. Achilles 
14. Steele N. Philemon 
15. Helen O. Gomorrah 
16. Hector P. Menelaus 
17. Lares q. Remus 
18. Castor R. Chloe 

19. Dante S. Cleopatra 
20. Pygmalion T. Persians 
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Books for Further Study 

Holy Bible. 

Enjoying the Bible at Home, by Anna Laura Geb- 
hard. Published by the Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1951; price, 50 cents. 

Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, by Arnold 
Gesell and Frances L. Ilg. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1943; price, $4.00. 

The Child from Five to Ten, by Gesell and Lg. 
Harper & Bros., 1946; price $4.50. 

Opening the Bible to Children, by Elizabeth S. White- 
house. Bethany Press, 1945; price 50 cents. 

Tell Me About the Bible, by Mary Alice Jones. Pub- 
lished by Rand MeNally & Co., Chicago, 1949 edi- 
tion; price, $2.00. 

Tell Me About God, by Jones. 
edition; price $2.00. 

Tell Me About Jesus, by Jones. 
edition; price, $2.00. 


Rand MeNally, 1951 


Rand MeNally, 1951 


Puzzlers... 


BIBLE QUIZ—“Rooms”’ 
By May C. SMITH 


1. What name is given to the room where The 
Last Supper took place? 

2. Who provided a room in an inn for a wounded 
traveler ? 

3. For whom did the Shunammite woman prepare 
a room on the roof of her house? 

4. What infant prince was hidden in a bedroom 
until he was made king? 

5. Saul’s daughter, Michal, once made up a dummy 
in a bed, to deceive the enemies of her husband. 
Who was the husband? 

6. During what great calamity were there ‘‘frogs 
in the bedrooms’’? 

7. Who prayed at the window of his bedroom, con- 
trary to the King’s command? 

8. Which son of Saul was slain and beheaded in 
his bedroom by friends of David, but not on his 
orders? 

9. For whom was there ‘‘no room in the inn’’? 


10. In whose dining room was Jesus eating, when 


‘‘the woman which was a sinner’’ anointed Jesus’ 


feet? 


Answers on page 44. 


Mother of four children, with an interest in 
music, nature and photography, Mrs, Gebhard 
finds time to lead swmmer conferences im 
home life and the rural church, and to write 
books and magazine articles. Her books: 
<*En oying the Bible at IIome’’ ; ““ Parsonage 
Doorway’’; ‘‘Rural Parish!’? 


In a world such as ours, with tts 
conflicts, confusion and corruption, 
with its mighty weapons for mass 


destruction, people may ask... 


Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 


C EVERAL YEARS ago missionaries reported find- 
ing a strange tribe living in the jungles near the 
south border of the Sahara Desert. One of the first 
things the visitors noted about the tribe was that 
there were few children and no babies. After getting 
acquainted with the natives, they discovered that the 
tribe had a rigid program of birth limitation, so 
that no babies were being born. After they had 
gained the confidence of the tribal leaders, they 
learned the reason for this policy of tribal suicide. 
The Sahara Desert was steadily encroaching upon 
their jungle hunting grounds. Eventually, that 
meant no food, and starvation for the tribe. A force 
they could not understand nor control was thus 
wrenching from them their only means of sustenance. 
And so, the wise men of the tribe had taken counsel 
and had decided to pursue a policy of voluntary tri- 
bal extinction rather than face the ultimate tragedy 


20 


—J. Gari Melchers 
American, 1860-1932 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


which would set every hungry man against his 
brother. 

Since 1945, something of the same sort of feeling 
of hopelessness which gripped the African tribe and 
led them to their fateful decision has hovered over the 
hearthsides of America. Here the principal cause is 
the horror of the atomic bomb, which sent waves of 
fear into every home in every land. With every 
fresh news release describing the horrors of atomic 
destruction, and the increasing efficiency of atomic 
weapons, more parents and would-be parents ques- 
tion: Is it fair to bring children into such a world? 
Can we gain control of the atom and use it as God 
intended all his gifts should be used, or will it destroy 
us and those whom we love? 

Other factors contribute to this attitude of despair, 
as a glance at the stories on the pages of almost any 
daily paper will quickly disclose—stories of inter- 


HEARTHSTONE 


national unrest, of juvenile crime which can be laid 
at the door of Recent a and social neglect, of young 
husbands and fathers leaving their wives and chil- 
dren for combat duty. A magazine cover brings to 
mind another factor. It shows a picture of a win- 
some, laughing nine-month-old baby, with the ecap- 
tion: ‘‘He is the victim of the national debt!’’ 

And if we will but listen, we’ll find out about other 
eauses of despair. ‘‘How can we be sure,’’ a young 
couple ask their minister, ‘‘that our marriage won’t 
be the one out of three that ends in the divorce 
courts? Is it reasonable, then, to plan to have a 
family which ean be torn asunder by social forces 
beyond our control?’’ 

A lecturer on family problems was impressed by 
the harassed expressions and worried attitudes of 
the young mothers to whom she spoke. ‘‘Why have 
you allowed yourself to feel so burdened with ‘prob- 
lems’?’’ she asked one group. ‘‘ Where is your joy?’’ 

“It is a pretty sobering job to be a parent these 
days,’’ someone replied. ‘‘ Just what kind of world 
are we training our youngsters to live in, anyway? 
How can we be sure we’re teaching them what they’ll 
need to know for tomorrow’s world? Not even the 
experts agree!’’ 

There’s no minimizing the concern that earnest 
young parents feel as they look out upon the con- 
fusion and conflicts of our modern world. Little 
wonder they yearn for a bit more security before 
undertaking the solemn and difficult obligations of 
parenthood! 


But THIS GENERATION has no monopoly on 
dangerous times! In the past, individuals with seem- 
ingly hopeless handicaps have almost miraculously 
overcome personal deficiencies and adverse circum- 
stances. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, when England 
was rent with the social unrest of the Industrial 
Revolution, the fifteenth child of a poor country par- 
son was bores in the backward fen country of northern 
England. How the gossips’ tongues must have 
wagged! ‘‘So many mouths to feed! Father Wesley 
will end up in a stinking debtors’ prison yet!’’ And 

_he did, after hostile villagers had periodically set 
fire to his crops, and finally to the thatched-roof 
‘eottage with its nursery full of sleeping children. 
But John Wesley, ‘‘a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing,’’ as his mother used to say, grew up to bring a 
new spiritual force to his native land. 


Then there was the sickly son of the Negro slave. 


girl, who, after his mother died, was sold to a 
‘Missouri plantation owner, for a broken-down race- 
horse. The lot of a puny colored boy was hard 
indeed immediately following the Civil War. But 
George Washington Carver grew up to probe God’s 
secrets in the lowly peanut and the ordinary sweet 
potato, and to bring hope to thousands of his race 
who lived in desolate poverty on worn-out soil. 
“Poor crippled babe! A shame he didn’t die at 
q birth!’’ the neighbors said to one another when they 
watched young Charles, the deformed son of unwanted 
We sit near the edge of the circle of children at 
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play. Yet today, because of the keen scientific 
wizardry of Charles Steinmetz, men and women 
everywhere enjoy the benefits of such wonders as 
radios and other electronic devices. 


‘THINGS MUST HAVE seemed pretty hopeless to 
the dispossessed people of Galilee in the hard old 
Roman world of two thousand years ago. Ground 
beneath the heel of a ruthless dictator, even their 
religious leaders conspired to crush the spirits of the 
downtrodden, while hunger, mental illness and 
bodily disease stalked every roadside. The Hebrew 
wise men must have shook their heads and murmured, 
‘“‘Only a miracle from God can save us!’’ 

The miracle came! A babe was born in an obseure 
village to humble parents. Life offered him few of 
its ‘‘goods.’’ But it gave him a home, where, in the 
midst of the darkness, a confident faith in God burned 
with a living flame. 

When Jesus saw little children suffer because of 
social sins against which they were powerless, he 
did not become angry at ‘‘fate,’’ or vent his wrath 
upon God. He did not even pity the helpless chil- 
dren that mothers brought to him. No, he blessed 


them! Everyone can recall the clear-cut reply Jesus 
gave his disciples when they asked: ‘‘Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’’ Placing a 


child in the midst of them, he said: 
‘““Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and become 
like children, you will never enter the kingdom of 


abe Songs 


A somber song was brought to birth; 

Its new-fledged wings were wet with tears 
Of all the sorrow that the earth 

Endured and carried down the years. 


It did not touch a mountain peak, 

Nor soar above a meadow where 

A brook sang all the while nor seek 

A star. ... Its name was called DESPAIR. 
Another song was born. ... Its tone 
Was bright and fire tipped its wings; 
It sang of peace the world had known, 
Of faith and love—all lovely things. 


So sweet the song that it became 
A beacon with a mighty scope, 
For all who touch its living flame 


Look up and smile .. . and call it HOPE! 


INEZ CLARK THORSON 


heaven. Whoever humbles himself like this child, 
he is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
(Matt. 18 :3-4.) 


[IF JESUS WERE to step into our fear-ridden 
assemblies today, would he not again take a little 
child, perhaps a hungry child from one of the world’s 
dispossessed peoples, and say, ‘‘Learn from this child! 
Have faith in God and you will have no room tor 
fears.’’ 

How well he knew what we are so slow to under- 
stand: that the world moves forward on the feet— 
with the faith—of little children. It is the children 
in our homes, the helpless little ones who are de- 
pendent upon us, who give us the values we need for 
difficult days. It might be easy to compromise with 
what we know is right, it might be easy to give up 
our wealth of freedom, except for them. For their 
sakes, we search for the strength to endure, and we 
find what we search for. 


Yes, parenthood means purpose for life. It means 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Hlla E Alen 


Guess the words written below and write them over their 
numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 
ingly numbered square in the pattern. The colored squares 
indicate word endings. 

Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will contain a 
selected quotation from the Bible. 


A. What part of a dollar is a/| 


OMIA ne ae Oe REO ee 
118 140 90 109 98 
B. The one and the other ______ hy Lott as gh 
| 79 141 137 127 
ROME OMESONV. 2 Sec ee Ja oon Ae 
83 26 81 53 115 93 
D. Talked in a light manner ___ 
’ SiO fee ome ol OM Oneal o 
Eavoak som lacking an strength =s|) ieee. 2) ee ee 
| 99:22 -31 1 918 114 
F. Tossed, as a baseball ~~______ peas ee 
142 50 8 104 9 71 58 
Cmelnercry, of a horse) 2 2s = 
144 132 120 51 119 
H. A garland of flowers ________ 
4£5116-80) 65.227 34. 
eeWarntisor cordial —222022 
28 99 77 100 23 29 
Heart of ax bookcase _-.-___ _4_ 
126 110 139 73 125 
PS@MMOSI CG. Sye2 ee separ oe Eueee 
> 41 69 66 54 103 24 
L. A covering to protect the head 
62 87 21 74 84° 33 
IMeAtHWwiet time? 2922-20 Fy (Ae oes BE 
133 188 143 112 
N. Nickname for a short person a ae 
j : 75 102 25 49 61 78 
pO. Abraham,’s wife .......2___.. eS ate ee 
; 122134 86 96 64 
P. Weighty, or moderately TEA Vyas eee ets of oe 
: : 52 107 32 92 146 
Q. pees dimes, quarters, bills, 
. Cee ee ee ee 


a stake in the future we cannot fathom. 

Will that eager four-year-old playing “‘doctor’’ on 
the dining room floor of your home, grow up to dis- 
cover the cure for cancer or tuberculosis? Do you 
have at your table a future dietician or an embryo 
agricultural scientist who will help to find ways ot 
feeding a hungry world? Will your inquisitive 
young scientist crack the greater secret of the atom— 
the secret of its control and intelligent use? Will 
your seven-year-old learn enough in his home about 
the way of reconciliation and the alchemy of goodwill 
to serve at diplomatic tables and perhaps save the 
nations from war? Is the child in your home learn- 
ing from you to love goodness and to enthrone up- 
rightness so that, upon foundations of enduring 
values, he can interpret God’s message for his day? 

Perhaps only a miracle can save us from the en- 
eroaching darkness. But God, in his infinite mercy, 
still has miracles. And often they come in the form 
of a babe, from an ordinary home, who is imbued 
with an extraordinary faith in the goodness of life. 
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S. Stopped 


T. The Land of the Midnight Sun 


U. To get up on, as-a horse ae TS aa See 


V. Cleansed by scrubbing in water 


— ee 


W. Searched, or looked for 


X. Part of the neck where you 
eatch a cold 


NTENSIVE STUDIES of acci- 
dents and their causes show that 
practically all of them could have 


been prevented. This is unhappily 
true of home accidents. And if 
you are a parent you’ll be even 
more shocked to know that a large 
percentage of those accidents in- 
volved children.* 

Are you very sure that your 
home is a safe place for small 
Susan or Bobby? If you aren’t, 
take stock of all possible hazards, 
and rectify any probable danger- 
items. Children are very curious 
individuals, you know. They like 
to see what is down or up that open 
stairway; what’s just outside the 
open, unscreened window; what a 
mateh will do when they light it; 
what’s on the end of the black 
cord that goes to the high ironing 
board. Closed cupboard doors ex- 
cite interest, particularly closed 
medicine cabinet doors from which 
Daddy takes interesting objects 
with which he can make a snowy 
white soapsuds beard that can be 
whisked off in a jiffy. 


THE TIME TO PREVENT any 
aecident is before it happens. So 
why not check your home care- 
fully. If your children are at the 
ereeping or toddling stage, invest 
in a collapsible gate to install at 
the head or foot of any open stair- 
ways you may have. These gates 
are inexpensive and ean be painted 
to match the woodwork. And they 
may save a very bad fall for your 
wriggly, ever-active bambino! 
Blectric outlets in baseboards are 
a real hazard since they seem to 


*See data, page 44. 
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fascinate youngsters. The open 
holes are such wonderful places to 
stick nails or small metal toys! To 
avoid this risk, plug in a five-cent 
bakelite cap. Simple, isn’t it? 

Never leave a window open un- 
less it is not only screened, but 
firmly and solidly screened. A 
loose or poorly fitted screen will 
give way under the pressure of a 
small childish form, and the result 
is an obvious one. 

Children should be taught a real 
fear of fire. In fact, many psy- 
chologists say that this is the only 
thing they should be taught to fear. 
Taking a young child to a fire 
where he can see the terrible de- 
struction will often instill a fear 
of fire. But im our own home I 
have found that letting a child help 
me burn trash, showing him how it 
should be done, how the wind will 
earry the flames this way or that, 
will give him an intelligent knowl- 
edge of just what fire can do. 
Matches should be kept out of the 
reach of chubby little fingers, since 
they are often a temptation. 

The same is true of sharp knives; 
a wall-holder for these dangerous 
implements is better than storing 
them in a kitchen drawer easily 
reached by a small child. If you 
have an embryo sculptor in your 
home, keep him supplied with soap 
and dull knives that will ‘‘do the 
trick’’ for him, and keep him away 
from really sharp blades. 

When using an iron and ironing 
board, make sure that the iron is 
set out of reach of the children, 
if you must leave for even a short 
time. The best way is to unplug 
the iron, pull the cord up to the 


board and out of reach altogether. 
Keep the children away from elec 
tric wringers, too. Never leave a 
child for even a minute within 
reaching distance of those crushing 
rollers. Not long ago a little boy’s 
arm was pressed flat in just such 
a wringer—and his mother was 
gone hardly a minute; yet the child 
will carry a scarred arm all his 


life. And it could have been even 
worse. 
Bathroom cupboards so often 


contain a variety of things that 
children should not touch. <A eare- 
ful homemaker should go over 
every item to make sure that she 
removes poisons and other danger- 
ous things. Architects are plan- 
ning ceiling-high cupboards in 
some homes these days, where the 
poisonous medications are eached. 
A very good idea. 

Even cleaning materials that are 
strong should be safely housed. In 
faet everything and anything that 
stands a chance of having juvenile 
investigation and subsequent acci- 
dental consequences should be 
treated with real caution. After 
all, don’t we all want to keep our 
small fry safe at home, above all 
places? 


A safe New Year will help make 
a Happy New Year! 


SAFETY HINTS 


By Mary ELsnau 


Never leave a broom, vacuum cleaner 
or any similar object standing near a 
staircase. If it slips, someone may 
stumble and fall down stairs. 


ieee 


Never leave any buttons, pins, matches 
or other such objects within the reach 
of little children. They may swallow 
them, start a fire, or poison themselves. 


—o- 


Never leave an electric iron connected 
after the work is finished. If it becomes 
overheated, it may burn the fabrie on 
the ironing board and start a fire. 

= 

Never touch an electric switch or other 
electric attachment while your hands are 
wet. Under no circumstances touch an 
electric bulb or socket while standing 
inside the bathtub; you may get a shock 
powerful enough to electrocute you. 

oe 


Do not wax the floor under throw rugs; 
then they will not slip. 
—— 
Tie your shoelace at once if it becomes 
loose. 
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I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift.’ 


—Howarp ARNOLD WALTER 
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I think that it is good to know 
That I may have a share 

In making this a better world, 
More friendly and more fair. 


In helping nations to be friends, 
I too may have a place 

By welcoming the children of 
Another land or race. 


For God loves all alike; and you 
And I may have a part 

In bringing in His Kingdom of 
The kind and loving heart.” 


—HaAzEL M. KERR 


Being hat 


The loving Jesus is my Friend; 

His quiet voice speaks in my heart; 
He helps me choose what’s right to do, 
And makes me brave to do my part. 


One day He said, “All those who love— 
Who do not quarrel, but are kind, 


Who help each other and forgive— 
{ gladly call each one my friend.” 


Sometimes it seems so very hard 

To be polite, and kind, and true; 

And then I whisper to myself, 

“You’re Jesus’ friend; He counts on you.’? 


—ELSIE G. RopcGrers 


1From Christian Worship. The Bethany Press. 


m Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, _ 


2k ro 
‘ 1946. Used by permission. 
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The New Year is a good time to take a look at our- 
selves, to see the kind of persons we are. As we think 
of the Christian ideals toward which we strive, we. 
try to think also of ways we can help our children 
take steps toward those ideals. We know we can best 
do that by our own example. We can help them, too, 
through conversation and reading, to be conscious 
of what is right, honorable and trustworthy, and to 
desire to be and do what is right and good. ; 


For young children, this may mean such simple 


things as sharing a possession, telling the truth about 
? 


a 


First Week—CHOOSING THE RIGHT 


_ Bible Verses to Use ‘ 


Do what is right and good.—Deuteronomy 6:18. (K. P.) 
Whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 


whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, 
if there is any excellence, if there is anything worthy 
of praise, think about these things. What you have 
learned and received and heard and seen in me, do 
Philippians 4:8-9. (J) i 

‘Verses That Help When I Am Tempted’’—JPB, Ist Yr., 
Winter Qr., p. 14. (J) 


Poems and Songs to Use 
“*T Will Be True the Livelong Day.’’ (P) 
“*T Would Be True.’’? (J) 


‘“Dare to Be Brave’’—JPB, 1st Yr., Winter Qr., p. 16. (J) 
Prayer 
Prayer on page 16—JPB, 1st Yr., Winter Qr. 


Second Week—BEING A FRIEND 
Bible Verses to Use ; 
A friend loves at all times.—Proverbs 17:17. (K) 
Be kind to one another.—Ephesians 4:32. (K) 


A new commandment I give to you, that you love one ar 
other.—John 13:34. (P, J) 


Poems and Songs to Use 

**Being True.’’? (P) 

Repeat poems and songs used in First Week. 
Prayer 


God, our Father, we are glad for friends. Help me to be a 
good friend to everyone. Amen, iene 2 


| WORSHIP 
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broken toy, or giving up playing ball in order to 
eep a promise to run an errand. Such choices, 
hough quite simple, made in childhood, help lay the 
oundation for Christian adult lives. 


The poems, prayers and songs on these pages, and 
supplementary materials from various sources, have 
een selected to help you and your children think 
ogether of what it means to live like Jesus, what 
cand of person you want to be, and what you can 
lo to become that kind of person; to help you share 
xperiences of worship as you think of these things.* 


Third Week—DOING MY PART 


ible Verses to Use 
Learn to do good.—Isaiah 1:17. (K) 
Repeat some of the Bible verses used previously. 


Poems and Songs to Use 
se@ura Part.??-  (P) 
Repeat poems and songs used previously. 


rayer 
Prayer at Home.—MBL, No. 66. (K) 


Fourth Week—LIVING LIKE JESUS 


ble Verse to Use 


Jesus ... went about doing good.—Acts 10:38. (K, P) 


oems and Songs to Use 
‘‘Long Years Ago.’’—MBL, No. 66. (K) 
| ** Jesus, Our Friend.’’—PPB, ist Yr., Winter Qr., p.5. (P) - 
| ‘Like Jesus.’ 7—PPB, 2nd Yr., Winter Qr., p. 16. (P) 
‘¢When Jesus Was a Child Like Me.’’—PPB, 2nd Yr. 
_ Winter Qr., p. 13. (P) 
 ““Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be.’’ (J) 
‘«My Master Was a Worker.’’ (J) 


Prayer 

God, our Father, we are glad for Jesus. We want to be 
| like him. Help us to do good and to live as much like 
_ Jesus as we can. Amen. 


~ Meaning of teh Re agtt behead Bible Leaflet PPB— 
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Just as I am, young, strong and free, 
To be the best that I can be 

For truth, and righteousness, and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 


I would live ever in the light, 

I would work ever for the right, 

I would serve Thee with all my might, 
Therefore, to Thee I come.‘ 


—MARIANNE HEARN 


Hejice DES a Viele. 


My Master was a worker, 
With daily work to do, 

And he who would be like him 
Must be a worker too; 

Then welcome honest labor, 
And honest labor’s fare, 

For where there is a worker, 
The Master’s man is there. 


My 


My Master was a helper, 

The woes of life he knew, 
And he who would be like him 
Must be a helper too; 

The burden will grow lighter, 
If each will take a share, 
And where there is a helper 
The Master’s man is there. 


Then, brothers brave and manly 
Together let us be, 

For he, who is our Master, 
The Man of men was he; 

The men who would be like him 
Are wanted ev’rywhere, 

And where they love each other 
The Master’s men are there.+ 


—WILLIAM G. TARRANT 


J Will 1. See the olivelong Duy 


I will be true the livelong day, 

In thought and word, in all I do; 

At home, at school, at work and play, 
I will be true, I will be true.® 


—NaNcy Byrd TURNER 


4From Christian Worship. The Bethany Press. 
SCopyright 1927. 
Press. 
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CRUBBY TAIL lived with his mother and two 


brothers in a cozy, warm nest inside a church 
steeple. But Serubby Tail was not happy. Even 
though a strong elm tree grew near the church and 
three long -branehes hung over the steeple for the 
squirrel] family to climb and jump on, Serubby Tail 
still was not happy. 

There were two reasons why he was sad. First, he 
‘did not like his name. And second, he did not like 
his tail. It really was a serubby tail. His brothers 
and his mother had beautiful, long bushy tails. 
when they sat on their haunches nibbling nuts, their 
tails curled over their backs, like soft gray plumes. 

Serubby’s tail did not curl at all. It could not, 
beeause he had only half a tail. This happened one 
day when Serubby Tail and his brothers forgot to 
listen to their mother. They were just learning to 
jump from the church steeple to the tree limbs and 
then climb down the fat trunk onto the soft green 
grass below. 

“Title squirrels,’’ Mother had called to them on 


y 
Those black 


_ that day, ‘‘don’t run into the street. 
ears racing by might hit you.”’ 

_ But Scrubby Tail and his brothers ran into the 
street anyway. And just as Mother had said, a black 
_ racing car came speeding along. One of the wheels 
- hit Serubby across the middle of his tail. It did 
‘ “not hurt much, but Mother and Scrubby and the 
ther squirrels were very much excited. 

_ Mother made the three little squirrels stay in their 
nest all day. Soon the sore place on Serubby’s 
tail did not hurt at all. But every day his mother 
: and his brothers looked at it oe shook their heads. 


Scrubby Cail 


the 
Squirrel 


By Barbara Smucker 


‘Tt will never grow.’’ Mother said. 
have to grow up with half a tail.’’ 

After that Serubby did not like to frisk about with 
his brothers in the tree. He did not like for any- 
body to see the half tail. So he began to play alone 
on the church roof.: 

One morning, when he was racing up and down a 
rain pipe, he jumped onto a window sill and looked 
inside. Serubby saw a kind man with a happy face, 
seated at a desk. The man looked up and smiled. 
Serubby jumped off the sill and hid in the rain pipe, 
but he could see the window. Soon the man came 
to the window and placed two fat peanuts side by 
side on the ledge. Serubby was hungry. He liked 
peanuts. Slowly he climbed near the window and 
then he jumped. He grabbed one of the nuts in his 
mouth and raced away. He heard the man inside 
laugh. Soon he wanted the other nut, so he jumped 
on the window ledge for it, and then turned around 
and hurried away again. Such good nuts! They 
were delicious. 

Serubby watched the window again. Sure enough, 
the man inside came again and put more nuts on the 
sill. 
them. There were so many he decided to bury some 
under the leaves in the rain pipe. 

When Scrubby looked at the window again, the 
man was standing by it holding a nut in his hand. 
Serubby sniffed and crept closer and closer. Should 
he take it, could he really take it from the. kind 
man’s fingers? He did! He grabbed it in his teeth 


‘You will 


and rushed up the church steeple toward his home. 


But before he crawled inside, he looked at the window 
again and he heard the man say, ‘‘It’s time you and 


I became friends, little fellow. I’m the preacher of 


this church and I see that you are my neighbor. _ 
(Continued on page 44. Ss 


Very soon Serubby had scurried off with all of 
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CHILDREN 


| JEANIE 
| and the 


By John A. Cappon 


KANIE, WEARING her Mother Goose pajamas, 

stood inside her bed, and looked out at the night. 
One end of her bed was near the window. The 
other was near the door of the closet. 

“*Oh, but it’s dark outside,’’ said Jeanie. 

Jeanie’s twin sister Carla looked out of the window. 
‘*You ean see the stars,’’ she said. 

Jeanie turned toward the closet door. 
where it’s dark,’’ she said. 
bears are.’’ 

‘‘There aren’t any bears,’’ said Carla. ‘‘Daddy 
said so. And they never took the candy bars he left 
there. Bears like candy.”’ 

Jeanie was too tired to argue. She sat down and 
pushed her feet under the covers. : 

‘““We ate them in the morning, didn’t we?’’ said 
Carla. ‘‘No bears are in there, or we couldn’t have. 
They would have eaten them.’’ 

Jeanie turned her back toward Carla and reached 
for Margaret. But Margaret was not there. 

Margaret was Jeanie’s doll, as big as a real baby. 
When Jeanie laid her down on her back, she would 
ery ‘‘M-a-a—m-a-a!’’ very sadly, and Jeanie would 
have to pick her up again and kiss her. Now, when 
| Jeanie reached out for Margaret, she remembered. 

‘*Oh, I wish I had Margaret,’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder 
what happened to her.’’ 

‘*Billy hid her,’’ said Carla. 

‘“Did he?’’ 

‘“Well, he hid the pegs from your pounding bench. 
He hid your circus train.”’ 

‘Where did he hide Margaret ?’’ 

‘‘Maybe he took her home.’’ 

‘‘He didn’t have her when he went home,’’ said 
Jeanie. Jeanie lay still in the dark, thinking of 
hiding places. There was a corner on the staircase. 
_ Tt was dark out on the stairs. — 

fy ‘‘Maybe she’s out on the stairway,’ 
Carla did not answer. 

Jeanie knew that her father and mother were 
right down below. She could hear their voices. But 
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> said Jeanie. 
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she did not like to think of getting out of bed to look 
in the corner on the stairs. There was a small lamp- 
on Jeanie’s dresser. Her mother let her keep it 
lighted while she went to sleep. It did not shine 
very far into the hall. It did not shine into the 
closet at all. 

‘“Can you see in the closet, Carla?’’ asked Jeanie. 

Carla did not answer. The house was very still. 
Jeanie could hear Carla breathing. Carla was asleep. 

Jeanie listened hard. There was a little sound. 
It came from the closet. She listened harder. She 
forgot about Billy. She forgot about hiding places. 
Something was moving in the dark closet. 

Jeanie held her breath, listening. Something was 
moving, very quietly, in the dark. All at onee 
Jeanie heard a soft thump. Jeanie did not know 
whether to scream, or to scramble deep down into her 
bed under the covers. She stuffed her quilt into her 
mouth. Then a new sound came. It was a sound 
that made her sit up straight in bed—a soft and 
sad little ery. 

‘*M-a-a—m_-a-a!’’ 

Jeanie forgot everything she had been thinking. 
She jumped out of bed and ran fast to the closet. 

‘“Margaret! Margaret!’’ she called. 

She pushed away the coats that hung down there 
like heavy curtains, and dug her way inside. Her 
hand swept across a smooth, cool garment bag. 

‘‘Margaret!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m coming, Margaret !’” 

Her bare foot pressed something soft that rolled, 
and she dropped to her knees. In the dark she felt 
the shaggy wool that was Margaret’s golden brown 
hair. 

“Oh, Margaret!’’ she said. ‘‘Did that naughty 
Billy hide you in here? How brave you were, not 
to ery till now!’’ Jeanie gathered Margaret into her 
arms and tried to get up. She bumped against the 
willow hamper that stood behind the row of hanging 
clothes, and it squeaked. 

“Oh!’’? cried Jeanie. Then she added quickly, 
“It’s just the hamper, Margaret. Is that where he 
put you? Is that where you were when you fell?’” 
She sat down on the hamper with a little bounce, 
and in the darkness kissed Margaret tenderly. 

‘‘Ton’t be afraid, Honey,’’ she said. ‘‘There aren’t 
any bears here. The dark can’t hurt you. You’re 
all right, Dear. See, the dark is really nice and 
quiet for us to sleep.’’ ; 

And as she sat there in the closet in the dark, tell- 
ing Margaret all the things her own mother had told 
her about darkness, Jeanie saw that they were all 
true. There were no bears. And the darkness was. 
nothing to be afraid of at all. 


SOME STRANGE CUSTOMS 


The people of Syria write from right to left, nod x 
up instead of down. The men have an affectionate 
way of greeting each other with a kiss, and they 7’ 
wear skirts, and the women wear trousers. e 


—BLANcHE CAMPBELL 


We all want our children to become well-adjusted, responsible 


adults. But how can we give them opportunities to develop 


the proper attitudes unless we understand thew pomt of view: 


OUR CHILD is in large meas- 
ure the result of the materials 
you used in forming his character. 

As adults we assume the prerog- 
atives we feel are ours. We are 
proud of our right to freedom of 
thought, speech and action. We 
insist, often boisterously, that these 
freedoms, our birthright, make us 
very important people. In our 
boisterous insistence, we are still 
considered socially acceptable 
adults. 

Let a child be as boisterously in- 
sistent, as tenacious in affirming his 
rights—he has them—and a severe 
punishment is often his reward. 
Frequently, a child is far more 
logical in what he thinks and in 
what he says than an adult, for he 
is not bound by tradition or by 
fear of his popularity. Yet he 
must bend to adult edict. 

The ancient prophet Ezekiel 
said, ‘‘I sat where they sat, and 

 yemained there astonished among 
_ them for seven days.’’ In his 
statement lies a deep philosophy 
4 that adults may do well to consider 
as they deal with children. Put 
yourself momentarily in a child’s 
- positien, sit where he sits—and see 
eet happens to your viewpoint. 
ae _ Children are ordinarily reason- 
able if given half a chance. Adults 
like recognition; they thrive on it. 
So do children. 
J ohnny,’’ said the Polish erand- 
_ mother, who knew nothing about 
psychology or Gesell. ‘‘It’s good 


“T brag on my 
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“I sat where they sat, and remained there astonished among them for seven days. 


for him. He stands straighter.’’ 
How different from Kipling’s Ele- 
phant Child, who was made to 
moan, ‘‘My father spanked me, my 
mother spanked me.’’ They had 
all spanked him. No doubt those 
very spankings were awarded the 
hard-skinned baby after his par- 
ents had run completely out of 
ideas. 

If children are to look back on 
childhood as a happy time when 
they knew parental understanding 
and protection in the family group 
and when they felt its concomitant 
security, a security which should 
carry over into youth and adult- 
hood; if they are to assume prop- 
erly the responsibilities that come 
with maturity in a world beset by 
insecurity and frequent catastro- 
phic upheavals, children must 
learn, as they grow up, a sense of 
adequacy, a knowledge of rightful 
ownership, and the significance of 
personal worth. 

Seemingly trivial experiences in 
childhood are of great importance 
and gather immense momentum as 
the child realizes his own relation- 
ship to them. 


Privacy, OWNERSHIP, and 
personal worth may seem like far-. 


fetched words when applied to 
young children, but even the small- 
est child is a growing reservoir for 
every experience and every emo- 
tion that touches him. ‘These ex- 
periences and emotions are his be- 


colored papers, Frankie went to 


—HZEKIEL™ 


cause the adult world into which 
he has come, unbidden, forces them 
on him. 

Does a-small child truly feel a 
need for privacy? You, a person, 
an adult, do. You probably have 
a box in the corner of your bed- 
room closet or perhaps the bottom 
drawer of your bureau that holds 
some very special private papers. — 
They are not important to other 
people, but they are to you. They 
have a special meaning for you, 
and you alone. But let anyone 
else invade your privacy and look 
over your belongings, and you feel 
resentment. Children, too, need a 
place to keep their very own pri- 
vate possessions—a drawer or a 
box in a corner. And the privacy 
of that place should be respected 
by adults. > 

Four-year-old Frankie went eall- 
ing one afternoon with his mother. 
Papers and pennies taken from the 
desk drawer in his hostess’ living 
room were offered him for play 
material. When all the pennies 
had been wrapped in the small — 


a _— _ 


the same drawer for more. He was 
severely rebuked for ‘‘going into — 
- other people’s things. That’ s not - 
-good manners.’’ ; 
The following day Frankie’ Ss 
mother routed recklessly through Ys 
the child’s toy box. Frankie piped — 
up, ‘‘Manners don’t do that.’” 
With With quick wit the mother hid her oe 


*Ezekiel 3:15, KJV. 
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smile and apologized penitently. 


**Please do excuse me. I will 
surely not do it again.’’ Frankie 
acquiesced gallantly, adding, 


“*You know better than that.’’ 


That box was Frankie’s ‘‘pri- 
vaey.’’ He did not know the word 
for it but he felt it. He and he 

alone had the right to grant per- 
mission for anyone to enter his 
“‘holy of holies.’’ 

Do children feel a strong sense 
of ownership? Indeed they do! 
Try Ezekiel’s plan and sit where 
they sit for a while. 


Mine” is the hardest-worked 
word in a child’s early vocabulary. 
His cereal is ‘‘mine,’’ his truck, 
his sweater, his snow suit, his teddy 
bear. How can a child be taught 
to share anything society may need 
of him later, such as time, financial 
means, inventive genius, and crea- 
tive ability, if he has no sense of 
complete ownership? You would 

not lend a book to your best friend 

were it not yours to lend. A child 

eannot share what he feels is not 

his. Children need to feel they 
own and control their possessions 

if they would have the full joy of 
giving and sharing. Their owner- 
- ship should be respected by the 
adults with whom children asso- 


Little Pete lived with his ma- 
ternal grandmother. He was mo- 
rose and withdrawn on a week-end 
visit to his favorite aunt’s home. 
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“‘Seemingly trivial experiences in childhood are of great importance and 
gather immense momentum as the child realizes his own relationship to them.’’ ~ 


He insisted on taking his panda to 
the bathroom with him, an un- 
heard-of performance. His aunt 
sensed some emotional disturbance 
and, finally, after cautious ques- 
tioning, discovered that the ma- 
ternal grandmother had thrown 
out Peter’s other small panda ‘“be- 
eause the family was moving and 
the big panda was enough to take 
along.’’ Pete added, with troubled 
tone, ‘‘He’ll be lonesome without 
me because he was only a baby 
panda.’’ To be sure, it was Peter 
who was lonesome, and added to 
his loneliness was the knowledge 
that something which had become 
a part of his life, something that 
he had loved and had protected, 
was away from that love and be- 
yond that protection. 

Peter’s ownership had not been 
respected, his sense of futility and 
powerlessness was too heavy for 
the childish heart and spirit. Had 
that fond grandmother ‘‘sat where 
they sat,’’ small Peter would not 
have been confused or sad. 


How helpless children must feel 
when adults to whom they must 


-look for such things as food and 


shelter, bed at night, a stick of 
eandy after lunch, assume full con- 
trol and use unmodified authority 
over them. Adults in the act of 


authority, frequently with stormy 
voice and agitated manner, tower 
eianthke in a child’s mind as the 
child grapples helplessly for some 
way to express his sense of fair 
play, while at the same time he 


knows he will not be in any way 


acceptable to the parent whom he 
loves should he seem to be willful 
or disrespectful to his parental 
authority. 


Tue CHILD’S personality is a 
tender, pliable, susceptible thing. 
Each child’s personality differs 
from that of every other child. It 
is unique. It is individual. His 
personality is what he is born with, 
plus what you add by what you 
do to his ‘‘things of the spirit.’’ 


Think of the adult groups to 
which you belong—the women’s 
group at the church, the P.T.A.,, 
the Community Club. When dis- 
cussion is invited and you offer an 
opinion, do you feel especially com- 
fortable if some aggressive, decid- _ 
edly positive group member ~ 
promptly says, ‘‘That is wrong, — 
quite contrary to all established — 
thinking’? Something in you is — 
jolted. If you are an overly sensi-_ 
tive club member, you feel a sense 
of rejection and you cannot enjoy 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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A child absorbs the emotional atmosphere around him 


Love and assurance are 


needed in the home al- 


most as much as food 
and clothes. Here are the 


GCS OIRS 1 


ERY LITTLE is known about 
emotional contagion. Adult 
emotions, such as disgust, anger, 
ti fear, or resentment, can penetrate 
and infect the personality of an in- 
fant or child just as measles can 
penetrate and infect his body. As 


ing, we stress the importance of 
good health, good food, and good 
_ ¢lothes, to the exclusion of good 
thoughts, good mental health, and 
good nature. Now, we ought to 
pay attention to our physical 


a result of this lack of understand- 


needs, but we ought not to neglect 
the intellectual, spiritual and emo- 
tional requirements, for the latter 
are fully as important as the oth- 
ers. 

I have known people, and so 
have you, who have fairly good 
physical health, who eat fairly 
good food, and who wear fairly 
good clothes, but who are miser- 
able because they are not healthy 
and happy in mind, soul, and per- 
sonality. 
were exposed from the very begin- 
ning to the virus of discord, anger, 
fear, hate, and a part or even the 
whole of the gamut of unhealthy 
emotions. 

It sometimes happens that a man 
and his wife will decide to have a 
child in order to ‘‘bring them 
closer together.’? When the un- 
fortunate baby is born, he becomes 
the principal target and the vic- 
tim of the parents’ maladjust- 
ments. If two adults, at least peo- 


On the contrary, they - 
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Emotional 


ontagion 


ple who are physically adults, can- ~— 
not settle their differences, how 
can they expect the advent of a 
child to make matters any better? 
The child suffers for, like a sponge, 
he absorbs all the discord and vio- 
lent emotion that is charging about — 
him. 4 
How easily an infant ean absorb 
a mental and emotional. attitude is 
illustrated by the case of a four- 
month-old girl who had been eat- 
ing liver soup with relish for a 
month. All at onee she began to 
dislike it and refused to eat it. 
Of course, the mother was dis- 
tressed and puzzled by this new 
aversion. Returning early from 
work, she found the child grimac- 
ing and spitting out the food while 
her great-aunt, who was caring for 
her during the day, soothingly — 
said, ‘‘Now, Mary, just one more 
spoonful of that nice liver.’’ 

‘““Won’t you stay and have 

—lunch?’’ the mother urged as the 
aunt prepared to go. ‘‘We’re hav- 
ing liver and bacon.”’ 

‘No, thank you,’’ the relative re- _ 
plied with an expression of ayer- 
sion. ‘‘I think it’s disgusting to 
eat the insides of animals.’’ | 

The mother was then able to un- 
seen why her<paby-—had de- 
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veloped her unexpected dislike for 
liver. The aunt’s feelings had 
been unconsciously transferred by 
means of emotional contagion to 
the infant. Soon the good woman 
reported that little Mary did not 
like ege yolk, a dish that hitherto 
she had been fond of. ‘‘Don’t you 
like eggs?’’ asked the mother. 

“Yes, of course,’’ the aunt re- 
plied, ‘‘but not all dried up, the 
way you feed them to the baby.”’ 

The solution in both instances 
was to let the aunt prepare a food 
for the child that she herself liked. 
Then the child ate happily. 

Now, just as an infant is sensi- 
tive to his elders’ likes and dislikes 
in food, even when concealed, so 
he reacts to a liking or dislike of 
himself. No amount of dramatic 
acting can prevent an unwanted 
child from getting a pretty good 
idea of his real place in the family 
affections. Sometimes the acting 
may be accomplished enough to 
deceive the parents or the physi- 
cian, but the contagion strikes the 
child just the same. It may emerge 
years later in the form of lone- 
liness or a crushed spirit or re- 
bellion, or it may be repressed and 
covered over with other experi- 
ences, but it will remain a menace 
to health and happiness. That is 
why it is so essential that parents 
want the children they have, and 
that they want them for the sake 
of the children, not for their own 
‘sake or for the sake of the mar- 
riage relationship. : 

An eminent psychologist and 
physician has said, ‘‘It ceases to be 


surprising to the psychiatrist how 


frequently his patients turn out to 
be children who were consciously 
or unconsciously rejected by their 


close to his mother. There seemed 
to exist a charmed cirele which the 
little girl never was quite able to 
break. Quietly and unconsciously 
she was rejected. The truth of the 
matter was she ayas not wanted. 
She interfered with her mother’s 
social life. At last she learned, by 
pretending a docility she did not 
feel, to gain some measure of ap- 
proval, but she grew up resentful 
and uncertain. The depression of 
later years was a direct result. 

No one knows how many mis- 
shapen lives there are as a result 
of their parents’ rejection, and 
they were parents who thought 
they were doing a good job of rear- 
ing their children. They gave 
them good clothes, good food, and 
a good education. They taught 
them manners and possibly gave 
them some measure of culture— 
everything but the thing they 
needed most—love and assurance 
that they were wanted. 

It is no wonder that Jacob of 
Bible times became known 
throughout all history as a trick- 
ster. He grew up in a home where 
trickery and favoritism pervaded 
the atmosphere. He was his moth- 
er’s favorite, and his twin brother 
Esau was his father’s favorite. 
Jacob’s father Isaac was the fa- 
vored son of his father 
Abraham, who east off 
his own son Ishmael, 
and Jacob’s mother 
Rachel had been taught 
the art of deception by 
her family in Padan- 
aram. With such a 
background, it is no 
wonder that Jacob be- 
came a trickster. 

In spite of his spiritual growth 
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his soul. He possessed a winsome 
personality, a good mind, and a 
happy disposition. When time 
brought his brothers cowering at 
his feet, he did not gloat in mali- 
cious anticipation of revenge. On 
the contrary, he philosophically 
looked upon the whole thing as be- 
ing a part of the will of God. 
“You meant it to me for evil,’’ 
he affirmed, ‘‘but God meant it to 
me for good.’’ He freely and 
gladly forgave them all and more 
than that made a home for them 
in his adopted homeland of Egypt. 
How could such a disposition and 
attitude as Joseph’s come out of 
such a family background of dis- 
cord? 

The answer lies in the fact that 
all through his life Joseph retained 
his faith in the goodness of God. 
Somehow he caught that good 
germ when he was a child and it 
stayed with him. When he was 
sold into slavery by his brothers, 
he felt sure God would look after 
him. When he was unjustly 
thrown into jail by his Egyptian 
master, he believed it would all 
work out for good in spite of every- 
thing. He kept his faith in the 
goodness of God, and that faith 
sustained him all through his lite. 

There was the young woman 
who, in her earlier 
years, seemed doomed 
to be a helpless neu- 
rotic. She was an un- 
wanted child. She grew 
up afraid and _ uncer- 
tain of herself. She 
knew she was unwanted 
by the stepmother who 
‘ dominated her father. 
For awhile it seemed she was 
doomed to failure as an office sec- 


‘parents. Nor is this confined to in later years after hard expe- retary. She was so afraid, so rid- 
mental patients. The pattern of rience, Jacob still did not free him- den with a sense of being inferior, 
a good many bodily ailments con- self from that old sin of favoritism that when she came to work in the 

tains the thread of an unwanted and rejection. As a result, one of morning her hands were cold with 
child.’ » his sons, Joseph, was the object of perspiration. But there came the 
A woman was suffering from dislike and aversion on the part time when that young woman — ~ . 
moods of depression. She had an of his brothers, and a chain of started to grow in assurance and EB : 
_ affectionate husband, two fine chil- events was set in motion that poise. That was the day she com- _ ‘ 
dren, and many friends. Her brought upon him years of hard- mitted life into the keeping of the _ 


house left nothing to be desired. 
It was absurd to say to her, ‘‘ This 


ship, slavery and suffering. 
However, in spite of all the re- 


heavenly Father. There were days — 
when she would again be afraid — 


versals that came upon him as an 
innocent victim of the sins of oth- 
ers, Joseph retained his optimistic 
and hopeful attitude toward life. 
The years did not sour him. Hate 
and revenge did not boil within 


and she would feel forsaken, but 
those days became fewer and 
fewer. Today she is pursuing a 
course of study and preparation 
she would have fled from five years 

(Continued on page 47.) TS 
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is all in your mind—but why?”’ 

4 The answer lay in the past. She 
i was the daughter of a busy doctor 
and a_ talented, self-centered 
mother. She had a brother three 
years older than she, who was very 
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T WAS ON THE evening when young Roger’s 

eyeglasses suddenly catapulted into the bowl of 
applesauce that matters came to a head. For a 
long time Jim Masters had wondered what was wrong 
with the meals in his household. He had not been 
conscious of trying to analyze the reason for his dis- 
satisfaction; it was just a vague feeling of displeasure 
with mealtimes. 

Certainly, there was nothing wrong with the super- 
lative food Jessie planned; she was still a cook above 
good cooks. Their healthy children—nine-year-old 
Roger, boisterous seven-year-old Colin, and the tiny 
fairy Julie—usually did more than justice to their 
servings. Yet Julie’s appetite had been erratic since 
babyhood. Sometimes for a week she would barely 
pick at her plate, listening to the boys or himself, 
her soft blue eyes moving from one to the other with 
a solemn questioning. 

As Jim opened the front door he tossed his hat in 
the closet, his ears picking up the cheery confusion 
of sound that a family works up to by 6:15 in the 
evening. 

There was Julie’s shrill ‘‘Daddy! Daddy!’’ as she 
flung herself at his legs; a little more distant, a deep, 
mechanical voice announced sports results on the 
radio. Just over that sound the completely different 
young voices of Rog and Colin argued fervently about 
the teams’ prospects. Colin’s clear voice butted 
into his brother’s stumbling, hesitant words. 

Picking up Julie, Jim thought absently, I wish 
Colin wouldn’t get Rog into arguments, even friendly 
ones. The stammer had been no better for months 
now, but the doctor told them Roger’s speech might 
improve as he grew older. The boy’s disposition was 
a blessing, at any rate. Self-conscious, bookish, he 
nevertheless possessed a fountain of good humor 
and fun that cast bright drops of laughter over his 
hourly defeats. 

Jim answered the boys’ greetings, moved to the 
kitchen from which came the familiar slap-slap of a 
wooden spoon beating flavorsome dough. 

Jessie looked up from the bowl and grinned at 
the two, hardly conscious of the lines of her hus- 
band’s features after eleven years of evening home- 
comings. 

“Just making muffins to go with dessert,’’ she 


cs said. ‘‘Tt’ll only be about ten minutes.’’ 

a “‘Right,’’ he acknowledged, leaving Julie to lick 
___ the spoon, and turning back to the living room and 
4 his newspaper. 


‘ He LIKED THIS short period before dinner. For 
_ ten minutes he could relax in his easy chair, leafing 


: "i the kitchen, absorbing the incomparable atmosphere 
of coming home to the blood of his blood, to the part- 

ner of bis life. The enjoyment was completely un- 
conscious, as it would be with a million other family 
men. He would have been thoroughly embarrassed, 
as shaken with self-consciousness as Roger, if he had 
been forced to put his appreciation into naked words. 
Exposing one’s innermost emotions was somehow a 
little shameful. 


_ through the newspaper, sniffing the good smells from 
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He loved his wife and rigidly taught the children 
not to take her work for granted. But the years of 
intimacy had woven a fine web of restraint between 
them and he would have felt an utter fool suddenly to 
tell her that her eyes were a lovelier blue than 
when she was a young bride. He faithfully went to 
ehurech on Sunday for family worship, saw that his 
children attended church school—and he would have 
been far more bashful than a child, actually to use 
the name God in everyday life in his home. He was 
like a million other men and women. 

So he sat in his easy chair, pleasurably soaking in 
the warm, relaxing interlude before dinner. And ~ 
then, as usual, the atmosphere began subtly to change. _ 

It began with Jessie’s slightly breathless, ‘‘Come, 
please !’’ 

As they converged on the table, she was still bring- 
ing serving dishes from the kitchen, her face faintly 
tense with the homemaker’s traditional concentration 
on seeing that everything was ready and in place. 
The five Masterses slipped into their places—a bounce 
from Colin, a leggy stumble from Roger, a scramble 
from Julie, the mature settling into chairs of Jim 
and Jessie. The meal began. 


J IM PICKED up his carving knife, and Jessie lifted 
the covers from the vegetable dishes. Julie had 
already spilled a little of her tomato juice. 
Jessie was a trifle sharp: ‘‘Take your time, Julie! 
Don’t grab at your glass.’’. = 
The spicy meat loaf and fresh vegetables should 
have been delicious. Colin, his busy brain still oc- 
cupied with sports, spoke around his whipped pota- — 
toes. ‘‘Dad, I gotta have a catcher’s mitt. Cooney’s 
got a new bat.’’ ; 
‘“‘For goodness’ sake, don’t talk with your mouth 
full! You don’t need something new just because — 
of Cooney, either.’’ a 
‘*‘ Aw-w, Dad!’’ 
‘““M-M-Mom, ¢c-can you find that T-T-Treasure Island 
book for me? I s-said I’d lend it to D-Dawson.”’ 
“T think I can find it, Roger. By the way, you’re 
supposed to look after your own books.’’ ‘ > 
Colin had playfully fileched a piece of meat loaf — 
from Julie’s plate. ‘‘Daddy!’’ she wailed. ieee 
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Jim remained in quiet thanksgiving 
a moment. Roger had scarcely stam- 
mered! He looked up with happy 
inspiration and smiled at the boy ~~ 


Jim’s voice was stern. ‘‘Look, let’s have some 
peace at the table. Behave yourself, Colin, or you can 
leave the room.”’ 

Tn the momentary quiet that followed, J essie asked, 

- “Busy today, Jim?’’ | 

‘Too busy,’’ he grunted. ‘‘We need more help. 
I don’t know why the old Banu ay doesn’t take on 
morevstali-n ys” 

It was the old evening plaint, and Jessie sighed, 
wishing she could remember to try a new opening 
‘in her dinner conversation with her husband. The 
beginning of dinner took so much busy concentration 


ps without time for thought. 


to the boys’ vigorous talk as they ate, he reflected, 


that the old tactless words automatically came to her 
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Jim had finished his grumble and, half listening 


Too much restlessness at mealtime; we go straight 
from one activity to another without real preparation. 
Too many demands by the youngsters and too much 
unconstructive criticism from their elders. s 

Once he had suggested they try quiz games at the 
table, but the increasing tempo of excitement ha 


oLights 


I have seen little candles throw 


At first a feeble ray, 
Then slowly multiply their glow 


And drive the dark away. 


I have seen lights when dusk came down 
Meet and disperse the night, 
Along the street, across the town, 


Till everything was bright. 


I have seen dawnlight rise, and flow 
Across the Eastern sky, 
And spread, and reach, and lift, and grow 


Until the day was high. 


Best of all, I have seen the light 
Of understanding rise, 
And put the questionings to flight 


nS In a child’s eager eyes. 
CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


remove the dishes and bring in the dessert. With 
a touch of irritation Jessie was picking up bits of food 
oe from Julie’s place. 


Tir WAS AS Roger appeared through the kitchen 
doorway, bearing the bowl of chilled applesauce and 
whipped cream, that he coughed sharply. In the 
lit second as he stopped to catch his breath, Colin 


X earty exuberance. Roger would have good-humor- 


Ses shot off and plopped squarely into the -bowl 


He stood, struck with horror, the eut- sien bowl 
| in his hands. Colin was stunned and ashamed. 
might have been a hilariously funny incident 
tly judged to be the shameful climax to an 
hectic meal. 

ce each word with cold deliberation: “Take 


reed. AS 
ced sl ee ‘ + 


me behind him and helpfully slapped his back with. 


grinned, but with staggering suddenness his - 


) the kitchen. _That’s your mother’ S good ‘ 


slipped into the kitchen and the boys stole back to 
their places, Roger still hurriedly wiping his glasses. 
There was heavy, awkward silence. 

Jessie brought in hot muffins with a jar of her 
own cherry jam. The golden cakes were passed in 
continued quiet. After a few minutes Roger, depend- 
ably anxious for everyone to be happy again, tried 
valiantly to clear the atmosphere. 

““T-Dad, I forgot to t-tell you. We learned grace 
at ch-chureh school last week.’’ 

Jim looked up at him abruptly. He stared at the 
boy. Out of the mouths of babes! His memory — 
flung back to Grandfather’s table where the asking — 
of the blessing, the few-moments of reverent thanks- 
giving, were religiously observed. He could remem- 
ber as clearly as if it were yesterday the calm enjoy- : 
ment that even the youngest at the table used to feel ; 
as they lifted their eyes from prayer and began a : 
meal where the Lord had been invited as the unseen 
guest. Why had it seemed unnecessary, embarrassing, 
when he began his own home? 

Briefly, he fought the unwillingness to speak easily 
ot things close to the soul. Then the words came with 
ventleness. 3 

‘‘T think we’ve been pretty lax about saying grace 
in this house. Would you oblige, Son?’’ . 

Even as they bowed their heads, Jim thought re- 
morsefully, I shouldn’t put him on display like that. 

The silence had changed to one of warm expectancy. — 
Roger took an audible breath. 

‘“W-we thank thee, Lord, for these and all thy 
blessings. ’’ 

Jim remained in quiet thanksgiving a moment — 
longer. The boy had scarcely stammered at all! He 
looked up with happy inspiration. 4 

‘*T- guess we all feel better now. How about each 
of us taking turns asking the blessing every day ?”’ 

The youngsters beamed. But under the table a - 
surprising movement took place. Jim felt the small 
toe of Jessie’s shoe reach against his own, linger 
against his foot in affectionate communication. - 

Feeling ridiculously happy, Jim eut open his warm 
muffin and spread it liberally with the sweet cherry 
jam. P 
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With his bright; expectant 
_ eyes and happy face, this little 
_ boy might. well be "welcomin 
_ the New Year. Instead, he is 
posing for a portrait 
his grandmother looks on. 
a real boy—Craig Jerner — 
fs _-hame, now aged fourteen, , an 
ae - a Boy Scout with badges a1 
F merit awards. And 
nother read Hearthstone, not as vem heen 
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Home! After a trying day at 
the office, this word is like soothing 
music! It means many things to 
many people, and I’d like to tell 
you what it means to me. ‘‘ Home’’ 
is a small three-room apartment 
which I share with another business 
girl. It’s the place where I know 
I°ll find an understanding listener 
when things go wrong, and it’s the 
place where together we share in 
many of the wonderful experiences 
which go to make homelife Chris- 
tian. 

When Alice and I first decided 
to share an apartment, we made a 
list of our abilities and assets. 
We talked over the problems of 
eooking, cleaning, and the many 
other duties which go along with 
housekeeping. We named _ the 
things we wanted our 
home to mean to us, and 
when we had finished, 
we were ready to begin 
this: new adventure in 
Christian living. 

From the very begin- 
ning, everything we did 
was shared on a two-way 
basis. The expenses ot 
the apartment were di- 
vided two ways, of course, and the 
housework was shared as_ well. 
Often we found it difficult to live 
within our stated budget, but with 
mutual understanding and effort 
we managed. Because our apart- 
ment was small, we could not adopt 
an each-go-his-own-way attitude, 
and now we’re glad we couldn’t. 
Our close quarters helped to bind 
us together into a real family unit, 
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and because of this we now have 


a real home away from home! 


One of the things which have 
taken us through many hard places 
was the fact that we were friends 


as well as roommates. We shared 
many common interests, 
such as music, and in 
several instances the 
strong points of one 
have strengthened the 
weak points of the other. 
Alice, for example, is an 
artist by hobby and has 
taught me to appreciate 
and to take an interest 
in-art. On the other 
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hand, I like to play 
tennis and induced her to buy a 
racket. 

We are both members of the 


same chureh, a coincei- 
dence which has served 


as a steppingstone in 
have taken an 


part in the young adult 
group at the chureh. In 


our worship and fellow- 


ship experiences just as 


we did with our own families at 
home fot so many vears. 


ESCH, HAD “had 40 learn to 
adjust herself to the other’s way 
of acting and speaking and think- 
When a native of the wheat- 
fields of Nebraska joins forces with 
a true daughter of the Old South 
almost anything ean result! Alice, 
the youngest of five children, was 


ing. 


our home-building. We 
active 


addition, we both sing 
in the choir and share 


Nebraska Her 


family moved to town when she w 


reared on a farm, 


in high school. By this time her 


sisters and brothers had left home 


to make their way in the city. She 
attended a church college and 


received her degree before she set 
out in the business world. My back- 
ground was quite different. I lived 
in a college town in the South all 
my life, and my parents and my 
seven brothers and sisters were a 
close family unit until the time I 
entered the university. I had not 
finished work for my undergrad- 
uate deeree when I came to this 
city to work. 

More specifically, we are differ- 
ent in the way we react. Alice 
makes decisions swiftly and acts 
swiftly. I move with the slowness 
that is characteristic of a Southern- 
er. I take more time than Alice 
takes in eating, reading, and even 
washing the supper dishes. Such 
insignificant things could easily be 


our ‘‘point of depar- 
ture’’ were we to let 
them annoy us or ex- 


haust our patience. It 
takes a heap of patience, 


even in the best-regu- 
lated family ! 

We soon discovered 
that letters from home 


could mean so much 
more if we could share 
them. With the aid of 
snapshots and stories of our fam- 
ilies, we were able to know each 
other’s family although we had 
never met in person. Alice had to 
learn the names of my seven broth- 
ers and sisters, their spouses and 
children, but she was determined 
to do so. As a result, I can refer 
to a sister or nephew or an in-law, 
and she will know the person in- 
volved. This makes it so much 
nicer when members of our fam- 
ilies come to visit us, as they some- 
times do. We feel that our know- 
ing about each other’s family has 
helped greatly in our attempt to 
understand each other. It’s an- 
other bridge across the gap. 
Through experience, ‘‘sharing’’ 
has become the number one word 
in our vocabulary. We have 
learned meanings to this word that 
even Mr. Webster didn’t know 
existed! As in any family, there 
are some things which are personal 
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property and should remain that way. 
But there are also things which give a 
greater and richer enjoyment when they 
become the property of the family. 
Alice had a radio from the beginning 
and I had an iron. I play the radio 
quite often and she uses the iron with- 
out having to ask permission. These are 
but simple examples of our sharing. 
Since establishing our home two years 
ago, we have purchased several pieces of 
furniture which belong to us jointly. 
We have learned that a house becomes 
a home when the first person pronouns 
“‘my and mine’’ are dropped in favor 
of ‘‘our and ours.’’ This change hasn’t 
been easy at all times, but the results 
of sharing have made our efforts worth 
while. 

After we had lived in an attic apart- 
ment for a year, we were given an Op- 
portunity to move into a new one in the 
home of some good friends. The kitchen 
was furnished for us, but we had the 
privilege of painting the walls and fixing 
the other rooms to suit our own taste. 
I say ‘‘privilege,’’ for that is truly what 
it was. We were allowed to use our 
hands and our own ideas in fixing the 
apartment as we wanted it. We selected 
the color schemes for each room and 
made drapes and chair covers and even 
bookeases. Hach stroke of the brush 
and each stitch of the sewing machine 
helped to make the apartment a com- 
fortable, livable home. More important 
than comfort, it was ours in a new, more 
visual way. 

In a very real sense we have been like 
sisters to each other. But there are 
times when a sister is the last person on 
earth you want around! When one of 
us is entertaining her date, the other has 
learned to find something in the bedroom 
or kitchen to keep her busy. We be- 
lieve in practicing the Golden Rule, espe- 
cially at this point! Fortunately, there’s 
always something to be done around an 
apartment when the time for housework 
is so limited. Just as we’ve learned to 
make ourselves scarce on appropriate 
occasions, we’ve also learned to lend a 
helping hand when there are guests for 
dinner, or when friends come in to spend 
the evening. 


One of our most treasured privileges is 
that of talking over our concerns and 
personal problems. Of course, we don’t 
pretend to solve each other’s difficulties, 
but ‘‘talking it over’’ often sets us on 
the right path. Besides, it gives each 
of us an idea of the type work the other 
does, wad the things which are expected 
of us professionally. It always helps 
when one knows and is genuinely con- 
cerned about her roommate’s job as well 
as other interests. 


F AMILY LIFE is not complete unless 


there is a definite plan for spiritual en- 
richment, and we discovered a real op- 
portunity for development spiritually in 
our experiences of sharing a home. Grace 
at mealtime has always been as much a 
part of our homelife as the meal itself, 
and we were anxious from the very be- 
ginning to continue this moment of 


thanksgiving. We have no set plan that 
we follow, however. Sometimes we pray 
silently, at other times one of us will 
voice our thanks, or perhaps we will say 
the Lord’s Prayer together as our wor- 
ship. We often share aloud a devotional 
reading from The Secret Place or a 
favorite book of meditations, but more 
often we seek spiritual food in the quiet- 
ness of moments spent alone. 

Edgar Guest once said: ‘‘It takes a 
heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it 
home.’’? We’ve had the thrill of discov- 
ering that whether it be in a house, a 
mansion, an apartment or just a one- 
room shack, it takes a heap of Chris- 
tian living to make home. 


The Astonished Prophet 
(From page 29.) 


the balance of the meeting. You may 
even withdraw into a kind of capsulated, 
isolated club member who comes to be 
marked present each month but whose 
club relationship stops at that point. 


How does five-year-old Kenneth feel 
when he expresses an opinion on what 
makes the light in fireflies or why clouds 
take different shapes, only to hear his 


father say, ‘‘Nonsense, when you are 
older you will read about fireflies in the 
encyclopedia. ”’ 

Six-year-old Charles watched a sunset 
one summer evening and after a long 
silence said, ‘‘The ¢louds look as if they 
had been swept by angel wings.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said his practical father, 
‘(that’s a new job for angels.’’ An 
hour later Charles was heard to say to 
his mongrel pup, ‘‘You saw the angels’ 
wings like I did, didn’t you? I saw you 
looking, too.’’ 

To respect a child’s privacy, owner- 
ship, and personality is to create a sav- 
ings account on which the child may and 
can draw when he needs a sense of ade- 
quacy and seowrity to face the Tesponsi- 
bilities of a well-rounded, contributing 
citizen. Intelligent, careful, loving, un- 
derstanding parental training is the de- 
posit in this savings account on which 
the young adolescent and the more ma- 
ture adult depend. 

Ezekiel ‘‘sat where they sat, and re- 
mained there astonished among them for 
seven days’’! Our tempo has speeded 
up considerably since Ezekiel’s time. 
The sitting process need not take so long 
as that, but the act of sitting, the ea- 
perience of sitting where children sit 
and of getting their viewpoint is well 
worth the-time it may take. 


HTT 


PRAYER OF A HOMEMAKER 


Sap Heavenly whilhys 


On Wali Da 


Once again it is a family washday. And in all the many 


details of this routine I have never taken time to thank Thee 


for the infinite blessings of this day. Hear now my gratitude 


for the purifying sunshine whose fragrance lodges in the clean 


white sheets; the winds of eternity which stop a moment in our 


yard to touch the workday garments hanging on the line; the 


good fresh air of winter and summer which penetrates the pores 


of the various fabrics; the water from earth’s wells and 


streams which washes away stains and debris. 


Yes, please 


accept my thanks for all these eternal manifestations which 
come into my home on washday. May they help to cleanse 


my own heart as I work with Thee. 


RUTH C. IKERMAN 


Ames 


Question (from Lois V., aged 
17, valedictorian of her high school 
class): ‘‘Dr. Crane, my parents 
are very happy because I made 
such high grades,’’ she admitted, 
“but I think I would much rather 
have been elected the most popu- 
lar girl. While I take pride in 
having the highest average, and 
have won a scholarship at the uni- 
versity for next year, I am not 
very happy. For it seems to me 
that I am on the side lines watch- 
ing other people really enjoy life. 
I am easily embarrassed in 
crowds, and feel tongue-tied when 
I meet a stranger. Dr. Crane, are 
some people just born popular, or 
can a girl remodel her person- 
ality and win friends?’’ 


Ben FRANKLIN’S FORMULA 


Every person of normal intelli- 


gence can be popular! There is a 


definite technique for winning 
friends, just as there is a routine 
method for becoming a good piano 
player. : 

In each ease, you must diligently 
practice the well-established rules 
which will inevitably lead to suc- 
cess. 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin 
said, ‘‘As we must account for 
every idle silence.’’ 

However, too many of us march 
through life relatively blind and 


— tongue-tied. We fail to notice the 


ye 


good deeds or virtues in our fam- 


ily and friends until death may 


suddenly awaken us to their tal- 
ents and unselfish acts. 

To meet such a problem as Lois 
cites today, I developed the ‘‘Com- 


-pliment Club’’ idea, and employed 


a 


aid oat 
A 


it with my psychology classes at 
Northwestern. 
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To be a member of the Compli- 
ment Club, you must pay a sin- 
cere, merited compliment to each 
of three people, every day for 
thirty consecutive days. The re- 
sults are often astounding. 

In the first place, shy, self-con- 
scious people usually have their at- 
tention focused on _ themselves, 
which is why they are self-con- 
scious. 

In order to pay three honest 
compliments each day, however, 
such a person must direct his at- 
tention away from himself to his 
social environment. He must be- 
come what I eall a ‘‘social detec- 
tive,’’ ferreting out the virtues and 
good things about his associates. 

Then he must verbally express 
his appreciation for those laudable 
qualities. After thirty days of this 
psychology experiment, the habit 
is pretty well started. 

And it is really fun, too! Many 
schools and colleges, church groups 
and entire families have enrolled 
as a group. 

Then, at the dinner table, or in 
class, they will report upon the 
very interesting results which they 
have observed. 

And they soon become keen ob- 
servers of people, so they find that 
not only do they win friends, but 
they then are much less self-con- 
scious, stuttering, blushing or 
nervous when in crowds. 


How to Be Happy 


In fact, where they previously 
dreaded people, they now eagerly 
look forward to being with groups 
so they ean start their social de- 
tective work. 

The art of conversation is also 
rather simple under this new plan. 
But let me cite a few testimonials: 


Here’s a dentist: ‘‘I find that . 
my work is much more pleasant 
and patients are increasing since I 
started the Compliment Club. I 
don’t think so much about my own 
ego any more, but keep my atten- 
tion on my patients.”’ 

And here’s a young woman: 
‘‘My brother used to call me ‘old 
sour puss’ until I started the Com- 
pliment Club idea. But he hasn’t 
called me that for six weeks. Be- 
sides, I now have twenty junior 
girls in my church school class, in 
comparison to the measly six I had 
before.’’ 

So send a 3¢ stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, with a dime 
for printing costs, for the Compli- 
ment Club materials, including the 
five kinds of compliments you can 
employ on everybody. 

It will set you on the road to 
happiness and popularity within 
thirty days! And it will add sal- 
ary increases, too. 

* * * 


You have a circus in your 
community twelve months of the 
year, and can obtain innumer- 
able laughs if you simply ob- 
serve how the advertisers crack 
the whip while the American 
public dutifully jumps through 
the hoops and even pays for the 
privilege. Beware of subversive 
advertising. Good advertising, 
‘however, benefits both consumer 


and manufacturer. 7 


When our oldest children, 
George and Philip, were about ten 
and nine respectively, the follow- — 
ing incident occurred. 

“‘T bought you boys some new ~ 
pajamas today,’’ Mrs. Crane in- — 
formed them. ‘‘You may take 
your choice. One pair is blue and 
the other is green.’’ : 


a 


them appear older. 


Fo aiee 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on thee,” 

Oh, loving God, let there be peace 
Established now in me. 


Help me harmonize my home, 
Calm my heart and mind; 

Make me gentle, poised and sure, 
My spirit mild and kind. 


Help me, now, express this love, 
Help me to do my part 

To bring more peace and harmony 
To the world’s big troubled heart. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Philip quickly decided on the 
blue, while George was still try- 
ing to make up his mind. 

“Which do you think would 
make me look older?’’ George 
finally asked. And his mother 
tactfully decided that he would 
probably look more mature in the 
green pair, especially since Philip 
had already taken the blue ones. 


CHILDREN APE ADULTS 


All children and teen-agers long 
for adulthood as the ‘‘promised’’ 
land. They want to appear ‘‘big.’’ 
Conversely, they shun all things 
that intimate babyhood. So they 
ape many bad habits of their 
heroes and heroines. 

In high school, the young fellows 
will thus eagerly adopt any style 
or fashion which they think makes 
Indeed, the 
cigarette and pipe manufacturers 
capitalize on this excessive hunger 
for adulthood on the part of ad- 
olescents, and figuratively crack 
the advertising whip while many 
high schoolers meekly jump 
through the hoop. It is pathetic 
to see a callow youth of seventeen 
sucking on a pipe and trying to 
appear nonchalant. The same is 
equally true of the girls who choke 
and splutter in their own cigarette 
smoke. 


UNNATURAL APPETITES 


Tobacco and alcohol at the out- 
set are unpleasant to our taste. 
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Some things, however, are natively 
pleasant, such as sugar. Other 
foods are in the neutral category 
on first contact, such as spinach 
and bread. Still other substances 
are decidedly unpleasant at the 
first contact. Tobacco and alcohol, 
quinine and very acid or hot sub- 
stances belong in this group. So 
we must force ourselves to use 
them. The reason their later ad- 
dicts are willing to put up with 
this unpleasant original taste is be- 
cause of some remote goal which 
they aspire to attain, such as their 
juvenile worship of adulthood. 
Thus, young people go through the 
painful initiation into alcohol or 
tobacco simply because they want 
to appear grown up. For they 
think sophistication is a mark of 
adulthood and they erroneously be- 
lieve it stands for smoking and 
drinking. 


SLAVES TO ADVERTISING 


Advertising is a great boon to 
modern civilization, but at the 
same time it can exert a detri- 
mental influence, if the aims of its 
sponsors are thirty pieces of silver. 

Women are now smoking ciga- 
rettes simply because the manu- 
facturers wanted a new market for 
their product, so they cleverly 
popularized the use of tobacco by 
our American girls. Their aim 
was solely to inerease profits. For 
tobacco has both mental as well as 
physical injurious effects and is an 


unnecessary drain on the pocket- 
book of the average family, since 
the average cigarette smoker burns 
up seventy-five dollars per year on 
the end of his cigarettes. 
But both liquor and 
sales are being pushed by tremen- 
dous financial backing, the sole in- 
centive being that which motivated 
Judas Iscariot. Oh, the manufac- 
turers will rationalize and tell the 
public they are doing a noble deed 
in furnishing a market for mil- 
lions of bushels of rye and barley 
or tons of tobacco leaf, but the 
munitions makers ean also ration- 
alize beautifully, as did the Krupp 
interests in Germany. Their lack 
of a sense of humor is pathetic. 
To read the recent propaganda 
leaflets of liquor and tobacco com- 
panies, one would imagine them to 
be the backbone of this Republie 
and the very pillars of decency. 
It is interesting how men can 
lose their sense of perspective and 
thus try to paint white wings on 
Judas Iscariot. But that is typi- 
eal of many human beings, and the 
function of this column is to por- 
tray human nature, good as well as 
bad, so you can view the facts. 


tobaceo 


(Alawys write to Dr. Crane in care 
of this magazine, enclosing a long, 3¢- 
stamped, addressed envelope and a dime 
when you send for one of his psycho- 
logical charts.) 
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ee Vhen eS 


No task too hard, 

No day too long, 

When a yaliant heart 

Sings an inner song 

That spreads its happiness 
Each day 

To other folks 


Along the way! 


LEWELLYN COWAN 
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HEARTHSTORAS 
. < ‘ 7 Y _ 


AAS DENTS WILL HAPPEN 

in the best regulated of fam- 
ilies. Like it or not, you’ll have 
to be the doctor until the doctor 
arrives. 

Or maybe it’s just going to be 
a case of a flesh-raw sunburn, per- 
sistent hiccoughs, or a tiny einder 
in the eye. Then it’s good to know 
how to relieve the discomfort 
rather than ageravate it. 

Let’s start with the children 
first. Since they insist on being 
children, they are dependable. 
You know what to expect. They’ll 
stick peas, seeds, and all sorts of 
things into ears and noses. And 

_ they’ll swallow almost anything. 
Pins, buttons, marbles, coins, bones, 

and even small whistles and bolts 
have been extracted from their 
insides with the gastroscope. 

If the object is lodged in the 
nose or ear, don’t poke, and don’t 
use water. Membranes are easily 
damaged, and water will expand 
seeds and wooden objects. Use 

- olive oil to clear the ear; if blow- 

ing the nose doesn’t dislodge the 

obstruction there, try pepper to 

_ work up a good sneeze. 

When a child gets something in 
his throat, an attempt to rescue the 
object with the fingers may result 
in complications unless you are 

extremely careful. Holding the 

_ child over the side of a bed and 

slapping vigorously between the 

_ shoulder blades is the best _Proce- 

"dure. 

When small coins or closed 

safety pins are swallowed, a diet 

ES of cereal, al, potatoes, and heats 


a day or two will help coat the 


é article and aid in its expulsion 
__ from the body without any damage 
to the alimentary tract. Add 
ey of milk and AE cae Woy eee 


shana) irae weal clean 


vit ‘Soap ind water, pene with z 


are stuck fast to some unmovable 
frozen metal, you must get warm 
water and separate them. 

For severe frost bite, don’t rub 
the affected parts too vigorously. 
Your chief concern must be to 
restore circulation gradually. To 


do this, apply cold water (not 
snow) and rub very gently. In- 
erease the temperature of the water 
until all signs of frost disappear. 

But frost isn’t the only nipper. 


Dogs, snakes and wood ticks take_ 


a turn occasionally. In the case of 
dogs and snakes it is important 
to prevent dispersion of poison 
through the tissues. Allow bleed- 
ing but do not allow walking or 
ee excitement. If the bite is 
really severe, apply a tourniquet 
a few inches above the wound. Re- 
lease the tourniquet every fifteen 
minutes or so for about one min- 
ute, if the doctor cannot be in at- 
-tendance immediately. If a dog 
has done the biting, it should be 
reported and placed under observa- 


Line for ee ae snake is tee 


ste os ion oes 


a pitcher of milk which she carried S 


then she nared out to the kitchen | 


~ him to lie quietly where he i 
Wood tacks may transmit spotted 


the insect to relinquish its stubborn 
ideas of ‘‘friendship.’? The sur- 
rounding tissues should then -be 
disinfected with iodine. 

In the case of suspected poison- 
ing, induce vomiting by means of 
a tablespoonful of mustard in a 
glass of warm water. And eall the 
doctor. 

At the first sign of potson ivy 
rash, cover the spot with a cloth 
dampened with a cool solution of 
boric acid. A severe sunburn may 
he treated in the same way. 

Chilblains are a common annoy- 
ance. Relef may be obtained by 
dabbing the tingling parts with 
alcohol or spirits of camphor. 

Anyone, young or old, may have 
a bout with the hiccoughs. Ever 
try the paper balloon trick? You 
place a paper bag over the nose 
and mouth and breathe into it. 

When removing that annoying 
speck from the eye, use the corner 
of a clean handkerchief moistened 
with a weak solution of salt and 
water. 

If clothing catches on fire, it is — 
quickest to smother the flames by 
rolling the endangered person ina 
rug or blanket. One excited — 
mother, seeing her child’s dress _ 
aflame near the fireplace, threw 


in her hand, over the parlor floor, 


for a jug of fireman’s water. There — 
was a light blanket available on 
the sofa at the time. The child ~ 
was badly burned by the time the 


mother treated the blisters ith a 
_butter. Wrong again. Grease wil . 
do for minor burns, but hinders _ 
further treatment in severe cases. 


carbonate of eae or Bone acid. a 
After a fall, if you see the vietin im 
rising with difficulty, encourag 


the actos he and 


By INA S. STOVALL 


ARE YOU A 


BIGAMIST? 


Before you fling out that hor- 
rified denial, stop and think. On 
a certain memorable day, you took 
the most solemn of vows. You 
became a wife. Your husband’s. 

Today, when you fill out a ques- 
tionnaire, you probably write, 
‘“Oceupation: housewife.’’ So be- 
fore you cast off as libel the charge 
of bigamy, ask yourself if you are 
one of those women who are, liter- 
ally, the wife of a house. 

“And what’s wrong with that?’’ 
you sputter. I know! I know! 
Nature implanted in the feminine 
breast a special feeling for dainty 
curtains, antiques, hooked rugs, 
lamps, linens, pots and pans. Nat- 
urally, we purr happily when 

we're called wonderful house- 
keepers. But even a good thing 
ean be carried too far, and it’s a 
wise woman who can keep her love 
affair with her house from alienat- 
ing the affection of the other mem- 
bers of her family. 
For the house should serve them, 
not they the house. But some 
women sacrifice husbands and chil- 
dren to their Other Love. Many 
an unfortunate spouse is made un- 
~ comfortable in his very own home. 
_ And unlucky the siblings whose 
mother is married to a_ house. 
Their childhood is apt to be a 

Bi: ‘pretty dreary thing. Like that of 

_ the little Gibson boys. One day, 
while ealling on their mother, a 


ee thenies Le ex: 
od: eHow on earth do you 


little boys?’”’ 

ess’s charming ae 
d. ‘I have trained my 
she announced, ‘‘to respect 
ae ee 


e to keep things like i 


ing listlessly with blocks. Of 
course, they don’t have a dog to 
play with. Dogs do damage. Ask 
me! And their hairs do get into 
rugs. 

I hurried back to my own bat- 
tered dwelling, my mussy, boister- 
ous children and matching pup, 
and I loved every dent in my 
furniture and every fingerprint on 
the walls. For furniture can be 
cleaned, repaired, reupholstered. 
Rugs can be vacuumed. Walls 
ean be repainted or repapered. 
Woodwork can be washed. But 
you can never recover the spirit 
of a child who has played second 
fiddle to a house. 


Mrs. Gibson said: ‘‘My house.’’ 


eonseneenoowece MU in the Family voUETEERENERE | 
By Harold Helfer ‘ 


A cab driver ran up to Patrolman 
George Fencel in Philadelphia and asked 
him to escort him to a hospital quickly. 
A young woman in his cab was expecting 
a baby. Fencel took one look in the 
cab, jumped on his motorcycle and led 
the cab to Jefferson Hospital with siren 
wide open. The expectant mother was 
the policeman’s wife Joan. 

P. 8. They made it. 

<4 

The Miller family tree in Montreal 
has run riot. It all began when Chris- 
tian Godfrey Miller married Lucie 
Levesque, sister of Emilie Levesque who 
had married Christian Godfrey’s son, 
Corey Alexander, a year earlier. 
the possibilities of relationships between 
all four are almost limitless. For in- — 
stance: Christian Godfrey is his son’s 
brother-in-law, and Lucie is her sister 
Emilie’s mother-in-law. And Corey’s 
sister-in-law Lucie is his stepmother .. . 
and Christian Godfrey’s daughter-in-law 


Corey _ Alexander’s irs 


bas we lis 
oo 


acs a 


Now | 


Emilie is his sister-in-law . . . and since © 
lie, is hi 


Why hers? What makes us women ~ 
so arrogantly sure that houses be- 
long to us? Why not ‘“‘our” 
house?. If we’d share that love 
affair, the rest of the family might 
make it a family affair. 

And let’s call ourselves, not 
housewives, but homemakers, to re- 
mind ourselves that we can make 
a home of the humblest, most poor- — 
ly furnished shack, or even a 
rented room. 

Kate Dabny did just that. 
Kate’s husband lost his money and 
Kate lost her beautiful house, and 
the family had to move into two 
rented rooms. Not even with 
kitchen privileges. But Kate put 
up her lovely pictures and her 
draperies. She managed with an 
electric burner. She decorated 
the rooms for holidays and birth- 
days. The cakes she served were 
bought at the corner store. But 
when the candles were lit, the fam- 
ily felt the bond of togetherness 
that comes when four walls say: 
‘“‘This is HOME!’’ For Kate, you 
see, had never committed bigamy. — 


And you? Are you the wife of 
a house? Or can you say, in proud 
truth, that you are still true to 
the man you stood beside as you 
took your vows that DAY OF 
DAYS? 


mend Pees a! 


The two O’Connell Frome Tom and 
Jeff, aren’t twins but their Dartmouth 
College records read like carbon copies, — 
Tom, a senior, and his younger brother, q 
Jeff, have both _been elected president 
of their respective classes; taken top — 
honors as the best actor in " inter-frater- 
nity play competitions; been elected — 
president of Green Key, honorary; won — 
the same oratory prize. And, as a team, — 
the brothers won an inter- -fraternity de- — 
bating contest and played dual leads in — 
a prize-winning fraternity play. < 


- : yy 

Mrs. John F, May, 46, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, gave birth recently to her 
twenty-first and twenty-second childre 
both girls. It was the first multi 
birth in the family, which now 
12 girls and 8 boys. Two boy 
ay The oldest child ES 


Tn Deadwood, 
bu 


Books for the 
Hearth Fide 


BOOKS ON AFRICA 
Reviewed by William J. Keech 


It has been called 


Africa is very much in the news today. 
the next major area of crisis in the world. This is important 
to us because of our Christian responsibility in taking the 
gospel to its inhabitants, and because their problems are to 


‘such a great extent our problems. They cannot solve their 
problems apart from us, nor can we solve our problems apart 
from them. 

The books reviewed here are intended for our stimulation 
and enjoyment, and to awaken our concern. They were 
produced by the Joint Commission on Missionary Education 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. Published by the Friendship Press (New 
York), they are beautifully designed, with easy-to-read print 
and colorful covers and jackets. Not only are they valuable 
for any church library on missions, but they make attractive 
(and inexpensive) gifts. 

~ + + 


African Heritage, by Emory Ross, is a very readable adult 
book in which the ‘‘problem areas’’ of this great continent 
are reduced to six. First, it presents the question of human 
rights, showing how they were forged by tradition, colonialism, 
religion and, recently, by comunism. In another engrossing 
chapter it shows how close the African is to Mother Earth 
and describes the effect of this relationship on the African’s 
religion and its implications for Christianity. An ‘‘education- 
mad’’ continent and communist infiltration are described in 
subsequent chapters. These give the setting for the future of 
the Christian program in Africa and describe the place the 
ehurches of North America will have in that program. 

The author, Dr. Ross, is recognized as one of the world’s 
experts on Africa. He has frequently been consulted by the 
United States and other United Nations’ governments. His 
book will be an important one in the literature of Christian 
missions for a long time. (Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 

—_— -_ + + 

This Is Africa (1952 edition), by S. Franklin Mack, is 
pictorial education of a high order. It combines photographs, 
graphs and charts with concise information on such subjects 
‘as village life, industrialization, missions, literacy, history, 
racial types and human resources. It will stimulate interest 
‘and serve as an excellent background for the study of Africa. 
(Paper only, 50 cents.) 

a - 6+ + 

Africans on Safari, by Leslie C. Sayre, is the story of real 
living people on the long safari from primitive tribal life to 
adult Christianity. The threads of these true-to-life stories 
thave been woven into a delightful and informing novel by 
Dr. Sayre, who was a missionary superintendent in the Belgian 
ponse and then principal of Springer Institute. 

Through the eyes of a retired American pastor on a visit 
a Africa, we view a colorful canvas of African life. We 
‘see the revolution taking place under the impact of religion, 
as African civilization is industrialized and urbanized. The 
ory is touching, humorous and often startling. 

_ The book is beautifully illustrated by a long-time missionary 
rom England to’ Africa whose works are widely known in 
frica and England. His paintings present sympathetically 
nd veda the see Dr, Sayre ee (Cloth, $2.50; paper, 


“book, it now comes out in new format and jacket. (| 


Jungles Ahead! by Esther D. Horner, presents six spell- 
binding stories about living Africans who grew to spiritual 
maturity under the guidance of Christian missionaries. Mrs. 
Horner knows as close friends the persons whose stories are 
presented. She is therefore able to trace intimately the feel- 
ings expressed to her because she had their confidence. In 
the stories she relates how these persons thought and felt 
when faced with the implications of another religion and 
society. This authentic book is well illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge, who has traveled widely in Africa. Its high emo- 
tional quality and its factual reporting make it suitable for 
program use, reading, dramatization or reviewing. (Cloth 
$2.00, paper $1.25.) 

~~ 6+ © 


Chama’s Choice, by Esma Rideout, is the story of an Afri- 
can boy, written for the junior high school level. Chama is con- 
fronted with two problems, and in his decision he solves both 
of them. One has to do with his desire for higher education, 
the other involves a witch doctor. The intriguing plot will 
hold the reader’s interest. (Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


+ + 


Nyanga’s Two Villages, by Esma Rideout Booth, was writ- 
ten for boys and girls of junior age. Here the author of Chama’s 
Choice, writing under her married name, tells how an African 
boy, caught between the conflicting views of two generations, 
solves his problem. It is a story of adventure and of Nyanga’s 
struggle to live by moral principle. Though he feels the call 
to manhood strongly within him, he finds that he would rather 
spend most of his time learning to hunt and acquiring greater 
knowledge of the ways of the jungle. (Cloth, $2.00.) 


+ + 


Mpengo of the Congo, by Grace W. McGavran, is a charm- 
ing story for primary children. It is about a little African 
boy who became a hero in his adopted village in the heart 
of the continent. When his family, who were Christians, came 
to live in the village, they were received by some but not by 
most of the inhabitants« Among the latter were the witch 
doctor and certain others with vested interests. Many exciting 
things happen, in the course of which he and his family bring 
about a change in almost the entire village. Mpengo’s con- 
duct elicited the admiration of everyone, especially when he | 
insisted that a broken leg would not be cured by magic but — 
that it could be cured by the use of new medical knowledge. 
He was right, as events showed, and his insistence and faith 
contributed to the conversion of some of the older inhabitants _ 
to the new ideas. (Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) j 


“+ + 


The Moffats, by Ethel Daniels Hubbard, is the perennially 
interesting story of the pioneer missionaries to Africa, Robert — 
and Mary Moffat, ‘The adventure, love and great courage of 


gives an insight into the Africa of ea days. It was "th e' ir 
daughter who became Livingstone’s wife. ig 

This book, which appeals to young people and adults, sho 
be in every church’s missionary library. While not a % 


$2.50; paper, $1.25.) 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 
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THE INVITATION 


I JUST COULDN’T give Peter 
a birthday party this year—not 
after last time! The children 
wandered all over the house and 
the boys got into fights. Some of 
my best dishes were broken, and 
it took me a week to clean the 
house afterward,’?’ my friend 
moaned. ‘‘And you ean’t spank 
é other people’s children !’’ 
You ean’t spank them, but you 
ean keep them happy and well 
behaved. 
ei: Plan a Program for Your Party. 
This is the basic rule for making 
it a success. You wouldn’t try to 
4 go into a schoolroom to teach a 
group «oof lively under-twelve 
--—s youngsters, with no idea what 
their activities for the day should 
be. When you invite a dozen 
children into your home for a 
party you should be prepared to 
play teacher, mother and_play- 
ground director to the group. 
_ Adults often enjoy ‘“‘just talk,”’ 
but children want to do things. 
4 ‘a ~ Normal children have an amazing 
- amount of energy to expend and 
every mother knows that ‘‘a busy 
child i is a happy child.”’ 


ae is List of eee planned in 


ot t follow oe list to. the eae 


: mb-tacked in some con- 

ient place, like the back of 
f tchen door, you can glance 
§ you ‘eOalon ge...” os am 


you have one written out 


Jenkins, or play Poor Pussy, in 
ething Old and pana ys 
( sits down. is 


How to give a 
successful children’s party 


youngsters, delight in playing 
games they know, like Drop the 
Handkerchief, London Bridge and 
Farmer in the Dell. Ask your 
own child what games his play- 
mates know and like. You ean 
safely make up half your enter- 
tainment of such games. The 
younger the guests, the simpler 
the games and the shorter the 
time each game will hold the chil- 
dren’s interest. In planning a 
party for six- to nine-year-olds, 
fifteen minutes is about right for 
each game. The attention span of 
younger children is still shorter, 
but the older youngsters who can 
manage more complicated games 
will enjoy playing them longer. 
As soon as you see the first signs 
of boredom, start something new; 
then things are likely to run 
smoothly. But never stop one 
while everyone is still fascinated 
by it. It is a good idea to have 
two or three more games on your 
list than are likely to be needed. 


Then you won’t run out of enter- 


taining things to do. 
Alternate Active and Not-so- 
active Games, for worn-out and 
‘““eranky’’ young guests may be 


the source of calamity. After a 


ring game or lively hunt, suggest. 
sitting at a big table to play Up 


which © everybo Pussy 


. amusing capers. an 


in- important if things a 


b 


FOR GOOD “am 


THE RESPONSE ; 


style, for a story. If you know | 
somebody who can do some magic 
parlor tricks, have him do so while 
you get the party table ready. 
Simon Says Thumbs Up or Is 
Packed My Trunk will serve to 
keep the excited children from 
getting under your feet and will 
let them*relax a little before 
gathering for the birthday cake. 
Even the best-behaved children 
are excited at a party. : 


Some Special Features add to 
the joy of a party. Children love 
things to take home, and they 
need not cost much. Dime-store 
toys or homemade favors, if you 
are clever at making such things, 
will delight youngsters as much 
as diamond-studded watches. A 
Peanut Hunt with a couple of 
small prizes is sure-fire fun and 
a Fish Pond from which every- 
body pulls out some trifle will 
delight young guests. Any vari-- 
ant of Pin the Tail on the Donkey 
is likely to be greeted with whoops 
of joy. A puppet show, or a home 
movie with the right sort of sub- 
ject matter, may also be used. But 
don’t let it be too long! Never 
depend on a ‘‘show’’ to solve t 
whole problem of entertainm 
Remember that children w 
rather do things themselves 
‘see somebody else cut the 


Ay 
S70 


Time Your Party. Th 


smoothly. Yo 
the 


[HE HOME 


URING THE WINTER 

MONTHS, when the older chil- 
dren are in school, the little tots 
have trouble keeping themselves 
oceupied, and the mother’s inge- 
nuity is often taxed to the limit to 
devise new ways of play in answer 
to the frequent question, ‘‘ What 
can we do now?”’ 

With very young children, or 
those not accustomed to playing 
alone, the mother’s assistance may 
be necessary to a certain extent. 
The little minds must be stored 
with play material before they 
can carry out play plans of their 
own, but if Mother has a list of 
suggestions handy to which she 
ean turn without interfering too 
much with her regular duties, 


both time and tempers may be— 


saved 
— Active games should be alter- 
ae with more quiet ones. 
Can You Do This?—The mother 
Bices an inverted tin cup on a 
chair about the height of the child. 
On the cup she puts a small rubber 
ball. She then explains that the 
child is to stand across the room 
from the cup_and ball, put his 
left hand over his left eye, and 


hold his right arm straight out in 


front of him with the forefinger 
tended. In this way he is to 
Ik across the room and push 
ball from the cup, using only 
end of the extended finger. 
e mienae ‘to ae. Le with 


R 


Practical ideas, 
imaginatively contrived 


shut, then he is to do the same 
stunt with his right eye shut and 
left finger extended. Any num- 
ber of children can take turns in 
this game. 

Nail Pictures.—I{ you have an 
old window screen with the wire 
still tacked to the frame, provide 
each child with a handful of 
shingle nails, and they will have.a 
delightful time trying to make 
pictures, or printing their names 


on the wire of the screen by stick- 


ing the nails through the wires 
in the right places to form letters 
or figures. The screen should be 
laid on blocks of wood, or books 


_ on the floor to keep the nails from 


touching the floor when they are 
poked through the wire. It will 
prove interesting if each child out- 
lines something like a bird or 
dog, and the others guess what it 
is intended to represent. 

_ Wonders may be accomplished 
with a needle and thread., But- 
tons, popeorn, cranberries and 
short pieces of macaroni may be 
strung together, to make nice 
necklaces. For the very young 


‘“high-chair’’ child, if a bit of 


molasses or sticky syrup is rubbed 


over the finger tips and a bright- 


colored feather or two are placed 
lightly on the sticky substance, 
the child will work contentedly 
for a long time trying to get rid 
es the feathers. 


Bean Bag Obstacle Game._ 


the other end of the orn cae 


For, of course, 


By LOIE BRANDOM 


Gndoor Plays 


NOT THIS... 


when he picks a feather off one 
finger, it immediately sticks to an- 
other one. An old alarm clock, or 
any mechanical device that may 
be taken apart and put together 
again, will generally please a rest- 
less boy. 

Bean-bag games have been a 
means of entertainment since 
‘“away back when,’’ but perhaps 
even Mother has not. played the 
The 
mother points out different ob- 
jects about the room that are to 3 
be used as obstacles—a straight 
chair, a small table, a sofa pillow 
placed on the floor, and a plate of 
cookies or graham crackers are 
examples of what the obstacles 
may be. Balancing the bean bag 
on his head, the child is to see 
if he can climb over the seat of 
the chair, crawl under the table, 
kneel down on the sofa pillow, get 
up again, get a cookie from the 
plate on the floor and eat it—all 
without dropping the bean bag. 

Fishing.—Screw small screw — 
eyes into the tops of bottle corks. 
Weight them by driving tacks in _ 
the opposite end to make the _ 
screw eyes stay on top. To make ~ 
the rod and line, tie a string to a — 
pencil or straight sticks, and on — 


to each of the players. Now w t 
a shallow pan of aes for a he 
ne 


(Continued on page 44.) . 
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Indoor Plays 
(From page 43.) 


fishermen. The bathtub makes a real 
ocean, 

Toy balloons make wonderful play- 
things for the young child because there 
are so many games that can be played 
with them. Only a few can be men- 
tioned here. Draw a chalk line across 
the floor at one end of the room about 
two feet from the wall (a string tightly 
stretched . between two chairs answers 
the same purpose); then have the child 
try to fan the balloon over the line, using 
a palm leaf fan or a piece of cardboard. 

One of the heavier, more durable 
balloons will make a good punching bag 
for a child of pre-school age. Attach 
a cord to the balloon and fasten the 
other end of the cord to a book or heavy 
weight and lay it on the floor. Adjust 
the length of the cord to the height of 
the child so that he can hit it easily. 

Empty spools will provide no end of 
amusement. Two smooth-spinning tops 
can easily be made from one _ spool. 
First, saw the spool through the middle; 
then whittle the part nearest the sawed 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


Biblegram, page 22. 


“¢But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand 


doeth: That thine alms may be in 
secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret himself shall reward thee openly.’’ 
—Matt. 6: 3,4 (KJV). 
The Words 

A Tenth N Shorty 

B Both O Sarah 

C Stitch P Hefty 

D Chatted Q Money 

E Feeble R Slanted 

F Pitched S Halted 

G Neigh T Norway 

H Wreath U Mount 

I Hearty V Washed 

J Shelf W Hunted 

K Within X Throat 

L Helmet Y Small 

M When Z Links 


tt 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
(From. page 19.) 


Scrambled Twosomes 


Scrubby Tail 
(From page 26.) 


Scrubby felt warm and happy inside. 
He decided to keep his new friend a 
secret. He did not say a word to his 
brothers and mother when they scrambled 
into their nest for an afternoon nap. 

Serubby had just curled himself into 
a warm little ball and was sleepily clos- 
ing his eyes when Crash! Bang! Scrape! 
sounded on the roof of the church. 

Scrubby jumped from the nest. So 
did his mother and his brothers. They 
crawled to the hole which was the door 
of their home and peeked out. 

‘«They are workmen,’’ Mother Squirrel 
gasped softly to her sons. ‘‘They have 
come to repair the church.’’ 

‘*But they won’t hurt us if we’re 
quiet, will they, Mother?’’ Serubby Tail 
asked. 

‘*Oh, no, Serubby, they won’t hurt 
us,’’? Mother said, and now she was 
almost in tears, ‘‘but they will be sure 
to see this hole in the steeple. They’ll 
put a patch over it and clear away our 
warm nest.’’ 

When Mother said this, Scrubby and 
his brothers looked very sadly at one 


center almost to a point. Now, tightly LG ili. Tee ares 
wedge a sharpened stick through the hole 2. -F 1) TEL } Mother began to pick up bits of 
10 eae POEL OU pice No eae 3. I 13. A string and little strips of cloth from 
ee aes ees, a fences, nudes OES 4. T 14. D their nest and stuff them in her mouth. 
ee eee mer oie Over nae agibaee! 5. 8 15. P Finally, she motioned for Scrubby and 
ae a SS LOO ne 6. 4 es = his brothers to follow as she started for 
i ~ f Je aw the door. 

oes cee Comp ato LOND ey 8.0 18. G Scrubby was behind her. He looked” 
with, encourage him to have imaginary Bh INT 19. E out the hole-and saw a workman’s foot 
playmates. He will enjoy them almost LO 20. B alist teu. inehea efron ioe ce 
Bes ee Bible Quiz felt like ducking back into the old nesti 


will be much less friction, and no quarrels ‘6No”? 


but Mother’s look said very 


for Mother to settle! Here is a plan of 1. The Upper Room—Mark 14:15. indiebat ean 
procedure : 2. The Good Samaritan—Luke 10:35. ge bares eet ee ‘ 
In the center of a small barrel hoop 3. For Elisha—2 Kings 4:11. We a run out the hole, one at 
0 0 “2 Voash.9 Wines ne a time,’? Mother Squirrel whispered. 

suspend a bell with a clapper that will ; A S Fate ee ill j 

eile, aoe ee baal 5. David—1 Samuel 19:12, 13. Then we will jump onto the nearest 
aan is is = a so és rubber ae 6. Tho: ted! plagneseemnodus S23. limb and climb to the top of the elm™ 
lang the hoop in a doorway. aS i. Daniel—Danielaeen0 tree. We can watch from there.’’ yg 
the child to choose the names of little ; ae ; : 
ae ‘ : 8. Ishbosheth-—-2 Samuel 4:7 They were just ready to run, when a 
imaginary playmates he would like to : 2 : ‘ 
Mee hcalay with Wich cit. tor ekainole 9. The Holy Family—Luke 2:7. loud voice called from one of the church — 
, “4 pe, 10. Simon the Pharisee—Luke 7:36. windows. ‘‘Workmen! O workmen! ’’ 


he wants Jimmy, Johnny and Freddy 
to be his playmates, then the mother 
writes each name at the top of a sheet 
of paper and lays the four sheets on 
top of a low table. It is Jimmy’s turn 
first; so the child throws the ball for 
. Jimmy, trying to make it go through 
ai the hoop and hit the bell at the same 
: time. If the bell rings, he makes two 
straight marks on Jimmy’s paper. If 


Scrubby knew that voice. It belonged 
to his new friend, the preacher of the 
church. Mother waited. The workmen 
had stopped their noises to listen. 

Then the preacher of the church said, 
‘*Don’t bother with the little hole in the 
steeple. It does no harm. I know a 
friendly little squirrel who lives in there 
and I don’t want him to move. You’ll 
know him if you see him because he 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME 
In 1951* 


Totals 


27,700—killed. 
4,200,000—injured. 


Causes of Deaths 


the ball goes through the hoop without 
ringing the bell, he gives Jimmy one 
mark, and no mark at all if the ball 
misses the hoop altogether. The child 


14,700—falls. Highest fatality rate 
among those 65 and older. 
5,000—fire burns and suffocation. High- 


has a short tail.’’ 
The workmen moved away to the other 
side of the roof. 


7 est fatality rate among 1- to 4- - +* Moth i ru 

7 ext th i yi g year other Squirrel looked at Serubby. 

i Ee ides an a oe cee? Kars olds. According to the St. Louis ‘«¢Friendly squirrel,’ ’’? she Taal 
oa ’ or himselt, Safety Council, the highest fatality ‘‘Why, that’s you, Serubby. You’ve 


because, of course, the other boys are 
his guests. Mother may have to help 
him total the scores when he is tired 
of playing, but he is sure to be pleased 
with the final score, whichever one wins. 
" Many, many are the ways for saving 
time and tempers, and for making the 
life of a pre-school child enjoyable. And 
these suggestions are only starters for 
a mother’s own ideas, 


rate in home fires in that city was 

among small children and old people. 
1,450—mechanical suffocation. Highest 

fatality rate: under one year. 
1,250—poison (solids and fluids). 
1,000—poisonous gas. 


900—firearms. 


*From Accident Facts, 1951, published 
by the National Safety Council. Courtesy 
the St. Louis Safety Council.—I.P.B 


saved our home for us.’’ 
Serubby had never been so happy. 
‘‘And Serubby,’? Mother Squirrel 
went on to say as she scurried about 
the nest, putting in order the paper and 
cloth which she had torn from it a few 
minutes ago, ‘‘T like that name ‘ Friend- 
ly.’ It fits you. I think we are go 
to change your name. We will 
you ‘Friendly.’ ’’ 
cba, aa 
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STUY GUIDE 
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ly ELIZABETH NORTON JONES 


. Leader’s Preparation: 


1. The leader should ask everyone to 
ead the study article before the meet- 
ng. If everyone does not have a copy, 
he magazine should be made available 
n the church library and _ subscribers 
hould be asked to share their copies 
vith others. 


2. The meeting might well be divided 
nto three parts: (a) a general discus- 
ion or review of the article by the 
eader; (b) a round-table discussion by 
me member from each of several church 
‘amilies, to evaluate for their own fam- 
lies the various parts of the church pro- 
ram; (¢) an open discussion of the 
pecific phases of the church program 
md of any need for further family- 
entered emphasis. Or (b) and (c) may 
ye combined if necessary. 

3. The leader or someone he appoints 
night list in advance the parts of the 
hurch program which contribute to 
family unity. He might also list those 
vhich tend to detract from the together- 
less of the family. 


(I. Consideration of the Article: 


1. Families are drawn together as 
hey worship together. 


a) What worship experience in your 
shurch are provided with families in 
nind ? 

b) Does the way a family ap- 
groaches church attendance have any 
jearing on the effect such attendance 
las on the unity of that family? 

c) How can a family best prepare 
for worship at church? 

d) How can it continue the sense 
f togetherness after church worship? 
2. Families are drawn together as 
hey work for the same cause. 

a) In what way does planning the 
inancial stewardship of the family in- 
fluence the unity of the family? 

-b) Does it make a difference how 
ithes and offerings are handled? 

c) Many families complain that 
here are so many different church meet- 
ngs for various members of the family 
hat they disrupt family life. How can 
hat result be avoided? 

3. Families are drawn together when 
hey live by the same ideals. 
a) Consider briefly teachings of 
he church that would challenge a fam- 
ly. 
- b) Consider effect upon family 
mity when both parents and children 
ollow the same teachings, 
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ce) Is there added authority in the 
minds of the children when the same 
ideals are discussed both at church and 
at home? 


III. Round-Table Discussion: 


1. Allow two or three minutes for each 
member of the panel to tell of the phase 
of the church program which has con- 
tributed most to his own family one- 
ness. If all seem to choose the same 
phase, recall others to their minds. 

2. If time permits, ask each member 
to tell whether any part of the church 
program seriously detracts from family 
unity. 

a) Can it be changed, or must each 
family recognize the effect and make the 
necessary adjustments themselves? 

b) How could your church contrib- 
ute more to the families of your church? 

ec) If there are families in your 
church which do not attend church to- 
gether, how can they be shown the value 
of such attendance? 


WHEN CHILDREN 
COME WITH YOU 


Plan to have a leader who may: 


Conduct a story hour. Stories 
may be found in this magazine, in 
the primary and junior story pa- 
pers, and in books borrowed from 
the public library, the school or 
church library. 


Guide in making articles. Sug- 
gestions are sometimes given in 
this magazine, in the primary and 
junior story papers, or in such 
books as Here’s How and When, 


by Armilda Keiser. 


Direct games. Suggestions are 
sometimes given in this maga- 
zine, in the primary and junior 
story papers, and in books, such as 
Children’s Games From Many 
Lands, by Millen, and Games for 
Boys and Girls, by Harbin. 


Lead a missionary project. For 
information, Baptists may write 
to Miss Florence Stansbury, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, and Disciples, to Miss 
Carrie Dee Hancock, 222 South 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana, 


—Study Article, page 14 


IV. Evaluation of Your Own Church 
Program: 


1. Consider the suggestions made dur- 
ing the round-table discussion. 

2. If an activity detracts from the 
unity of the family, consider how it 
might be changed. 

3. The following are examples of fam- 
ily-centered programs of various 
churches. Evaluate them for your own 
church. 

a) One church school observes Chil- 
dren’s Day by meeting together in the 
church sanctuary. Individual children 
speak pieces or sing songs. The whole 
family goes to hear their own ehildren. 
Everyone enjoys the program, for the 
children are ‘‘cute’’ and each one has 
a part. 

Another church school observes Chil- 
dren’s Day by holding the children’s 
classes as usual. The adults visit their 
children’s classes and take part in what- 
ever may be going on at the moment. 
The children plan for the ‘‘open house,’” 
arranging flowers and books and pictures 
so that their rooms are pretty. The 
visits of the adults are scheduled so that 
all do not visit the same department at 
the-same time. 

b) When Christian Family Week 
is observed in May, one church sends 
home a mimeographed booklet of sugges- 
tions for the family’s observance of the 
week. There are special events at the 
church, such as a father-and-son ban- 
quet, a mother-and-daughter tea, and a 
Mother’s Day celebration. The various 
boards and committees meet as usual. 

Another church also sends home sug- 
gestions for Christian Family Week. 
But it cancels all church events except 
the family dinner and worship on 
Wednesday night. On Mother’s Day, it 
stresses especially the idea of the family 
pew, with families attending together. 

c) One church has a huge church 
school party once a year. Parents come 
with their children. There is open house 
in the departments so that parents can 
meet teachers and see the work that has 
been done. Then parents and children 
join in games, rounds and, finally, in 
the singing of a few hymns. All have 
refreshments together. 

In another church each department 
has its own party on a separate Satur- 
day in the spring. The parents usually 
bring the children and stay to watch. 


They enjoy the fun of the party and of 


fellowship with other parents. 


V. Make specific plans to suggest to 
your Board of Christian Education 
or to your pastor. 


By Candlelight 
(From page 11.) 


and sniffed until they seemed part of 
her, as though she, too, were beginning 
to bloom, 

She put them in a black glass bowl 
jn the center of the table. Then she 
had an even better idea. She would 
serve Daddy this special meal as though 
they were people in a book. Though 
Daddy wouldn’t know, it would be a 
kind of celebration of the fact that 
she wasn’t a child any more. 

She would prove to him how really 
grown up and responsible she was. She 
made her preparations. He couldn’t help 
noticing how she had tried to make 
this dinner special! 

‘Linda, you home?’’ His voice was 
nice and deep with a coming-home-greet- 
ing tone in it. That often was gone 
after he’d been home a little while— 
when he was impatient with her for a 
light she’d left on, or the paper laid 
where he couldn’t find it. 

But Daddy worked so hard and was 
so tired; she tried not to be angry with 
him, 

‘‘T’m in here, Daddy.’’ Her voice 
sounded sweet and grown up in her 
ears, like the actress she’d watched last 
might at Lashbrooks’ on the television. 

Her father came to the kitchen door 
and said a little grumpily, ‘<Wish your 
mother were here in the evening.’’ Then 
sighing, ‘‘But we’ll need the money in 
a few years and we can’t wait until 
then to start getting it.’’ 

Linda had quit kissing him when he 
came home-in the evenings as she had 
done when she was younger. But now 
she felt an impulse to comfort him for 
being without Mother, and she kissed 


him gently. 


She wished that they could be just 
as they had been when she was ten 
and everything had been open and clear 
between them. If she were to tell him 
now about Bud, would he understand? 
Not that there was really anything to 
tell, since she didn’t plan for one 
“minute to go with him this evening. 

He looked at her a little sharply and 
said, ‘‘You been up to something, Kid? 
AML ‘this affection??? Then rubbing his 
rough cheek against hers, he said, 
‘‘How’s my girl this evening? If we 
an’t have Mother it’s pretty nice, just 
the two of us, isn’t it?’’ 

mi The last made up a little for the first 
art of what he had said, the suspicion. 
Myshe had felt herself shrink a 
resentful at his injustice, and had 

to Ee on her air of what he 


7 sharp click seemed to 


nice to eat by candlelight. 


side of the bowl of jonquils. Carefully 
she lighted them, then turned out the 
kitchen light and stood admiring them 
and the pretty table around them. 

This was the way she would live 
when she was grown up and married. 
Then she would have everything the way 
she wanted it—a dining room, and a 
man across the table who appreciated the 


The reward of a 
thing well done, 


is to have done it. 


— Emerson 


things she did, who loved her, and told 
her so over and over again. 

Of course, her daddy loved her mother 
—you could see that when he missed 
her so—but it didn’t seem that he ever 
told her so, not the way they did in 
the movies and on television. Of course, 
they were not young any more. Mother 
was thirty-three and Daddy thirty-five. 


Her FATHER came down the hall 
which led to the kitchen, his steps 
dragging a little. As he reached the 
door he stopped and said, his voice a 
little loud in astonishment, ‘‘What is 
it, Linda? D’you burn out a fuse?’’ 

His expression was impatient and he 
didn’t seem to see the lovely table. 

Linda fought back the tears and the 
angry words that came into her mind. 
Why couldn’t he have wnderstood? Why 

Didn’t he know how other people lived? 

did he have to be so blind, so mean 
when she wanted to please him, to have 
things so nice for him? 
_ Didn’t he want to live like ouliaed 
people himself? It was no use to try 
to please him, to show him that she 
could be a companion to him, if he 
wouldn’t even notice! 

It was hard to be sweet and diznised 
in the face of such blindness, but Linda 
kept in her mind her discovery that she 
was not a child and answered him with 
only patient kindness in her voice. : 

‘‘No, Daddy, I just think it will be 
The table 
looks so pretty, and the flowers. ae ee 


She knew there was almost a eateh Sa 


her voice but not enough for him t 
in comes: iced Se 


ner her happy -adultne 


in the ‘spring. 


‘ burning. 
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the ten-cent-store glass they were, as 
phony as her grown-up feeling now 
seemed. She felt young and inadequate 
again—and alone. This wasn’t the — 
father she’d been trying to find again, — 
the one who had been so close and so 
dear before she grew up. 

She felt her throat swell as she stood 
tense and still. She would not ery; she — 
would not be the baby he believed her — 
to be. But just let him thimk she was! 

Tonight she would go to Alice’s and 
when Bud drove by, as he had said he 
would, she’d go riding with him. He 
was grown up, and he didn’t treat her 
like a child! } 

And it would be Daddy’s fault—all 
of it. Because he didn’t really love her ~ 
or he would understand what this had 
meant to her, how hard she had tried to 
make the evening nice for him, to make 
up for Mother not being there. He-@ 
would be sorry. 


Suz TURNED AWAY from her 
father’s eyes, and as she turned she 
saw, all at once, that. they seemed not 
harsh ‘and uncaring as she had thought. 
There was a light in them like the one 
she remembered he had had for her when 
she fell and hurt herself. 

Like the night she had broken her 
arm, and the doctor hadn’t been sure 
until the next morning that it was — 
broken. And her father had held her 
on his lap all night, and when he held — 
her it had not hurt half so badly. 1ty 
had been as if he had taken some of the — 
hurt into himself. 

But she had been little then. “May. 
be fathers loved their daughters more 
when they were small and sweet, before — 
they began to think for themselves and — 
to have feelings that could be hurt. 

Still half turned away from him, she ~ 
stood and felt the warm tears overflow — 
her eyes and roll slowly down her face, — 
then splash onto her lifted hand. : 

She saw his hand go out in a quick — 
little gesture as he turned the switeb bs 
and shut off the glaze of the light overs 
head. 

Again the table glowed with the yellowd = 
light of the candles and the jonqui 
She seemed to be standing in the » 
midst of their fragrance mingled e 
so slightly with the odor ee i Bes 
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She waited, still halt fired 
from him. Rat she felt a warm 
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hand, ‘Ted. her to the at Fei 
her chair, he stood behind i 


Family Life in India 
(From page 8.) 


do nothing for them, preferring to lose 
her only son rather than risk losing her 
own place in the Santal community. 
Even as Ram pleaded with her, they 
heard angry voices approaching. With 
trembling hearts, the young Christians 
hid in a near-by cornfield, 

““Tf Ram comes here, you must break 
his legs somehow, so that he cannot es- 
cape us.’? Thus Salome’s relatives in- 
structed Ram’s mother. And the pur- 
suers started off on the trail of the two 
believers. 

““We cannot take you in,’’ the Chris- 
tians in another village cried. ‘‘They 
would surely find you here. Go on to the 
pastor’s house, he will know what to 
do.’’ And again on into the deepening 
Indian night Ram and Salome ran, 
knowing that the blood-thirsty pack 
would be following close behind them. 

‘‘They will come here looking for 
you,’’ said the pastor. ‘‘Go on to Sun- 
dardi, and as soon as possible I’ll meet 
you and give you further instructions. ’’ 
And on again they sped, now gasping 
for breath, now pausing for a few terri- 
fied moments to gain back their strength. 
As they rested on the lonely road, Salome 
said fearfully, ‘‘Ram, let us go into the 
jungle lest they come by this road.’’ No 
sooner had they got in the slight shelter 
than the party of Santals arrived, and 
stood near them, debating what direction 
the victims had gone. Their pounding 
hearts would surely betray their hiding 
place, thought Ram! When they finally 
got to Sundardi, the pastor met them 
and sent them on to Bhimpore, the near- 
est mission station. 

They arrived in Bhimpore, some sixty 
miles away, dirty, bedraggled and thor- 
oughly exhausted. Their story amazed 
the missionaries and nationals alike, and, 
in something like awe, they provided 
them with fresh, clean clothes and wel- 
ecomed them, Thus were they finally 
baptized. Can you imagine their joy as 


Ram. For no one doubts the love and 
godliness in this Santal Christian home. 
Ram and Salome were ready to die for 
their deep desire to establish a truly 
Christian home, and, by God’s grace, 
they have proven agaim and again their 
willingness to live for Wim! 
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Emotional Contagion 
(From page 31.) 


ago. But she is pursuing it with cour- 
age and confidence. She is able to do 
this because the strength of God came 
into her soul when she gave herself to 
him. 

This faith and confidence in the good- 
ness of God is the choicest possession 
that one can have. In spite of rejection 
and discord, to know that God is and 
that he cares—that is real health to the 
soul. Many people who have literally 
been thrown out on the world, alone and 
afraid, have risen above their unhappy 
origins, gained poise and confidence in 
themselves, and have lived successful 
and happy lives through the simple but 
profound expediency of finding and 
knowing God as their loving and for- 
giving heavenly Father. 


The Christian in Politics 
(From page 3.) 


government where the need of Christian 
influence is probably more sorely needed 
than at any other level. It is also into 
local governmental responsibilities that 
devoted Christians are at present least 
likely to enter. It is time this condition 
ceased to exist. 

It is time Christians stopped withhold- 
ing from any phase of life the full 
influence of their Master’s gospel and 
commandments. Surely if they care 
about the future of their children they 


they consummated in outward expression __cannot longer fail to bring that influence 


that inner belief in the saving grace of 
Jesus? Perhaps none of us can, save 
Ram and Salome themselves, who arose 
out of these waters, new creatures in 
Him, ready to face what might come— 
be it persecution, yea, even death. 

_ There has to be a sequel to such a 
story. It couldn’t end there! Even- 
tually, as their faith and belief matured, 
they were led into a fuller service for 
the Master. Ram, who had had very 
little schooling, went on for more study. 
finally, they went to Midnapore to at- 
d Bible school, and then to the Cut- 
k Seminary for further training. To- 
, we find Ram a pastor in a flourish- 
Christian community, in the same 
a from which he and Salome had fled 
many years ago, a living witness to 
fact “(the Lord is my Light and my 
vation, . - £97. 

i 'wenty-five years have passed and they 
two, ae Sonss hgome of the 


1d Christ, and all accent 
ard as 


to bear upon the decisions—largely 
political ones—which are even now shap- 
ing their destiny. Christians in the past 
have largely defaulted upon this duty. 
They can default no longer. 

The way of the Christian in politics 
is no easy one. It is beset with soul- 


BEATEN PATH 


Let January breezes 

Have their frigid fling; 
Imagination teases 

Me with thought of spring, 
For snowfall’s white perfection 

Whirling toward the lake 
Knows just which direction 

- Apple-blossoms take! vig 


—Ray ROMINE 
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searching decisions, one after another. 
And seldom are the issues plain enough 
for him to be sure that he is wholly 
right in the decision he makes. But this 
is part of the burden of Christian duty. 
And the more difficult the task, the 
greater the challenge and, in the long 
run, the reward. 


Come to My Party 
(From page 42.) 


der six. If it is a birthday party, you 
can safely allow the first fifteen minutes 
for the arrival of the guests and the 
opening of presents. Then start a game 
that everybody knows—and change 
games about every fifteen minutes, ad- 
justing the length of time as necessary. 
Schedule your ‘‘very special’? game, 
something with prizes or a little ‘‘show,’’ 
about midway between the beginning of 
the party and refreshment time. If 
you plan more than one prize game, 
space them among the more ordinary 
bits of entertainment, instead of bunch- 
ing them. Don’t try to have too many 
‘“special’’ things. It may be confusing 
to the younger guests—and children 
enjoy the old stand-bys as much as you 
did when you were seven or nine. 

Pick Your Guests. It is easy to spoil 
a party by assembling guests of too 
wide an age range. Children of about 
the same age enjoy the same things— 
and no children enjoy themselves as 
much when there are extra adults or 
babies at ‘‘their’’ party. Have the 
mothers in for tea on a different after- 
noon. Don’t invite more children than 
your house will hold comfortably. Six to 
a dozen children have a better time 
together than twenty-five or thirty, and 
children who are used to playing together 
will enter into party activities with more 
zest than youngsters who are strange to 
each other. 

Have an Assistant Hostess. It takes 
two ablebodied adults to manage a chil- 
dren’s party with ease and elegance. 
You can manage alone if you have end- 


less ingenuity and eyes in the back of — 


your head. But things will usually run 
better if your mother, big daughter or 


best friend is present to help out. Of 


course, she should be thoroughly familiar 
with your party plans in advance. At 
least try to have some other adult 
around to take over group activities 
while you get the refreshments on the 
party table or distributed on laps. 

One Final Game after Refreshments 
works well. If you can, make it a Fish- 
Pond type ofegame. It is not too active, 


and it will easily solve the problem of 


furnishing a small toy for each child to 


happy—and feeling ready to start a0 
home and show off their prizes. 


as much detail as possible. | 
the ee arrive, relax. and | have 


body has, an the hostess pos oom — 


Then your guests will leave 
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January Jottings 

. Greetings to thee in 753! (That, Friends, is 
as close to the gentle art of poesy as we can come. 
It is evidence of the great gulf fixed between this 
sample and everything that can truly be labelled 
poetry !) . The month of January takes us into 
the new year, and that is why it is given its name. 
The first month of the year is named after the Roman 
god Janus, the god of beginnings. He was represented 
on ancient Roman coins as two-faced, looking in two 
opposite directions at once. In the Emperor Had- 
rian’s time Janus appears as four-faced. (Are these 
the source of our expressions of duplicity, ‘‘two-faced”’ 
and ‘‘four-flusher’’?) At any rate, Janus is symbolic 
of a valuable custom practiced by many at this time 
; of year—a survey of the past and a look to the future. 
Y However, we have not been sold on the idea of making 
ty resolutions, which is the custom of some at this season. 
It is a good thing to set certain goals and objectives 

to strive toward, but for the making of the prover- 
bial resolutions we hold no brief. 
_ Although ice and snow on the roads were responsible 
for only 3.5 per cent of the fatal accidents in 1951, 
they were the cause of 80,000 accidents. SO-0-0! 
- Double your caution, halve your speed, and equip 
-_-your ear for maximum traction. 


You Know the Answer. Now! 

_ When you read this, a new President and a new 

administration will be taking over the reins of 
overnment (a horse-and-buggy metaphor in an auto- 

ive, jet-propelled generation). 

l ‘month menor the B Toe when the heat of the 


. Remember! 


This is written a S”Stem? Give your body a fair break, also give y yur- 


y Where 1 There’ *s Smoke? 


qualified voters take their responsibilities more seri- 
ously and intelligently. 

May ‘‘That Man in the White House,’’ 
is, be given guidance from Above that will lead the — 
nation through the coming years to the fullest and 
highest expression of our historic democratic idealism. 


Kt Isnt Smart! 
Thirty-three years ago the United States entered ] 
into ‘‘The Noble Experiment.”’ | 
Twenty years ago that experiment was repealed by - 
a vote of less than twenty-five per cent of the elec- 
torate. . 
In view of the fact that drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages is at a higher level than ever before in our his- 
tory, it is good to know that many famous wets: 
insist that ‘‘it’s smarter not to drink.’’ 
Among them, Allied Youth, a temperance organiza- 
tion for high school young people, tells us that lead- 
ing football players take this stand. Among the 
hundreds that so testify are such well-known ‘‘foot- 
ballers’’ as Babe Parilli, Kentucky; Hank Lauricella, 
Tennessee ; Jim Weatherall, Oklahoma; Johnny Kar- 
ras, Illinois: Billy Burkhalte®, Rice; Les Richter, 
ae 
e ‘‘Grand Old Man of Football, A. A aStage 
ane it in so many words, ‘‘ At 90 years of age, I wish 
to reaffirm my enthusiastic belief in total abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks. Any youth who hopes to grow 
up healthy and strong had better say a firm ‘ 
thank you’ to cocktails. Why put poison into ° 
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self and your future a fair break. 
Tt just mh ‘Smart to drink. 
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1914 only 608 men and women d 
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FAITH is 
the sure foundation 
of the successful Home 


How strong is 
your Prayer Chain? 


ONE OF ITS strongest links is this little pocket-size book of devotional materials. 
Through the daily prayer habit the home grows stronger with that quiet strength 
that withstands all blows, family ties tighten against all separation. Use THE 
SECRET PLACE, with your Bible, every day whether your prayer time is solitary 
or in the family group. 


A GIFT SUGGESTION: Use THE SECRET PLACE in two ways—send individual 
copies to friends as a greeting; or give one-year subscriptions as gifts to friends, rela- 
tives, and to that boy or girl who is in the service a long way from home. 
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THE BORROWED GLOW 

By Richard Ellsworth Day. Daily per- 
sonal devotions of a wise, tender, tactful 
friend who wants you to share the secret 
of happy living. A year of appropriate 
Bible passages and brief discussions. $2.50 


THE DISCIPLES 


By B. A. Abbott. One of the finest 
analyses ever written of the doctrine, 
plea and practice of Disciples of Christ, 
giving special attention to the thoughts 
and times of early pioneers and to the 
methods and needs of our generation. 
An ideal book for home and class study. 
$2.00 
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A MAN CAN KNOW GOD 


By John Henry Strong. How God has 
guided the life of a man for nearly fifty 
years. Dr. Strong came to know God 
and in that knowledge came to regard 
time as sacred and humanity as_ holy. 


$2.00 
CONGO CAMEOS 


By Catharine L. Mabie, M.D. Real- 
life adventure in darkest Africa; dra- 
matic, delightful, vivid! The challeng- 
ing autobiography of a Baptist woman 
doctor. Forty years in mission work, 
sketches of Congolese friends, and vi- 
gnettes of Belgian Congo life. $2.50 


BE GLAD YOU'RE A PROTESTANT! 


By Harry C. Munro. A little book that will go far in transforming young people 
and adults from Protestants by parentage into Protestants by intelligent choice and 


firm conviction. 


Subjects discussed include Protestant salvation, authority, priest- 


hood, freedom, future and responsibility. $1.50 


sul NINE 
By Isabel Crawford. An autobiography of 
a pioneer missionary who, in spite of ay 
ships and handicaps, always retains he} 
sense of humor. One of the earliest mis} 
sionaries to the Kiowas in Oklahoma, sh 
has led many Indians to “put their feet om 
the Jesus Way.” A book the whole famil} 
will enjoy. $2.50 | 
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DLE EI! WEEWILGEE 

By George V. Moore. A fresh approaci} 
to problems of developing a more informe: 
and consecrated leadership in the church} 
Concrete suggestions for the officers a} 
the church together with an analysis 


the qualifications and duties of their office 
Planned for busy lay leaders! $1.50 
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wre FRITEIRPF IC ARIAL 
THE FUTURE IS NOW 
By Homer W. Carpenter. A dynamic ayy 
peal for each of us to do our part 1) 
building a world capable of survivas 
Practical ideas to guide us in returnini 
to the principles upon which our county 
was founded, in solving problems of rag 
and color and a divided church of Gow 
in achieving a political renaissance, anp 
in educating people for peace. $2.50 | 
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LIKE THE GREAT MOUNTAINS 


By Jack Finegan. Eighteen dynamic df 
votional essays for high school and colleg 
age youth emphasizing the need of wor 
ing for international cooperation, raci} 
equality, wider sharing of economic oppo} 
tunity and winning the world for Chrid 
Simple picturesque style! $2.00 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM | 
FOR TODAY 


Edited by Benjamin P. Browne. A wh 
who-how-why-where manual, practical a 
timely, for writers and editors in the fi 
of Christian journalism. A_ stimulatix 
and indispensable resource book for t} 
novice and for the professional wri 
seeking to become a better craftsm 
These 41 significant addresses were 

livered at the Christian Writers’ and E 
tors’ Conferences held 1948-51. $3.50 


SOME TIME EVERY DAY 


By Mabel A. Niedermeyer. Though 
Scripture selections, prayers for special 

casions, and. poems planned to help b 
and girls 9 to 11 years old understand ba: 
Christian beliefs as principles for da: 
living. Children may read the book al 
or families may use it for devotions. $1. 


FLAGELLANT ON HORSEBAC 


By Richard Ellsworth Day. The stirri 
story of one man’s selfless devotion. 
David Brainerd, pioneer Baptist mission 
of Colonial days. A deeply moving s 


of a man who conquered the wildern 
and endured untold hardships in his m: 
istry to the American Indians. 


$3.00 
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